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AMERICA AGAINST BOLSHEVISM 

NE of the most remarkable docu- 
() ments issued by any Government 

within many months is the note ad- 
dressed by the American Government to 
Italy, bearing the date of August 10. Ina 
reply to an inquiry by the Italian Ambas- 
sador in Washington as to the position of 
the United States regarding the Russo- 
Polish: situation, this document declares 
that the American Government “ believes 
in a united, free, and autonomous Polish 
State,” and that it will employ “all avail- 
able means” to render its attitude effect- 
ual. The United States Government does 
not approve of a general European confer- 
ence because it foresees two results from 
which it “ recoils ””—first, recognition of 
Bolshevism ; second, the dismemberment 
of Russia. 

The note recounts the events which 
show that the American Government has 
continually had sympathy with the Rus- 
sian people, and that it still maintains its 
faith in the Russian people. Moreover, 
the United States looks towards the res- 
toration of a free and united Russia. 

For this reason the Government of the 
United States has withheld its recognition 
of such states as Lithuania and Georgia. 
At present Russia is not in a position to 
express the will of its people concerning 
the erection of these states. Therefore 
questions as to the integrity of Russian 
territory are to be held in abeyance. 

The note calls the Bolshevist régime 
a “ non-representative government whose 
only sanction is brute force.” The Amer- 
ican Government sees no advantage to 
the peace of Europe in recognizing the 
Soviet régime and is averse to any deal- 
ing with it. The United States wants to 
assist in restoring Russia “ provided 
Russia has not taken itself wholly out of 
the pale of the friendly interest of other 
nations by the pillage and oppression of 
the Poles.” The reason the Government 
declines to recognize the present rulers 
of Russia is not because of any political 
or social theory, but because the “ exist- 
ing régime in Russia is based upon the 
negation of every principle of honor and 
good faith, and every usage and conven- 
tion underlying the whole structure of 
international law, the negation, in short, 
of every principle upon which it is pos- 
sible to base harmonious and _ trustful 
relations, whether of nations or of in- 
dividuals.” ; 

The Bolshevists’ boast of their willing- 
‘ess to make agreements without any in- 


tention of keeping them, their disregard 
of obligations, their doctrine that the 
very maintenance of Bolshevism in Rus- 
sia must depend upon revolutions in other 
countries, including the United States 
(their assurance that they would not use 
diplomatic privileges to stir up revolution 
in other countries being understood in 
the light of their declarations that they 
do not keep their promises), their connec- 
tion with the Third Internationale, which 





With the Polish Army 
Next Week 


The only American with the 
Polish Third Army from the cap- 
ture of Kiev through to the evacua- 
tion tells of Poland’s darkest hour 
in the next issue of THE OuTLUOK. 

His narrative of Poland at bay 
glows with action. As it is sent to 
the composing-room, Poland, with 
her back to the wall in the fight 
against Soviet Russia, asks the aid 
of the United States. 

Air comrade of Quentir Roose- 
velt shortly before the latter was 
shot down at. Chateau Thierry, 
Major Richard’S. Davis, author of 
this article, knows the roar and 
plunge of action. His brilliant avia- 
tion record won him the Croix de 
Guerre with a palm. He was com- 
manding officer of Field No. 7 at 
Issoudun. He brought down three 
Boche platies. His reckless flying 
above fe Mans was hair-raising. 
Before that he made athletic history 
at Pennsylvania State College, Class 
of 716. 

Major Davis is nowa Y. M.C. A. 
officer in Poland. He writes with the 
wholly natural youthful sympathy 
for the harried nation to which he 
has been assigned.—_THE EpiTors. 











has for its object promotion of Bolshevist 
revolutions throughout the world, the 
fact that diplomatic servants of the 
Bolshevist government wonld act as chan- 
nels for intrigue against the institutions 
and laws of the very countries to which 
they were accredited—these all furnish 
grounds for the conclusion that this 
Government cannot have any dealings 
with the Bolshevists. 

The independence of Finland and 
Poland the American Government con- 
siders as not affecting the real integrity 
of Russia. The American Government 
would regard with satisfaction the decla- 
ration by Allied and associated. Powers 
that the territorial integrity and true 
boundaries of. Russia shall be respected. 


With such a declaration, and the. with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from such 
territories, the Bolshevist régime would 
be deprived of its false but effective 
appeal to Russian nationalism, and be 
forced to meet from the Russian people 
themselves the challenge of reason and 


self-respect. 


This note has had a great effect in 
Europe. It has, let us hope, helped to 
bring the British Government and some 
of the British people to their senses 
concerning Bolshevism; it has certainly 
heartened the French, who have declared 
that they are in full accord with the 
American policy; and it has apparently 
given new strength and courage to the 
Poles. It wouldhave been many times 
more effective if it had been issued a year 
or more ago; but it was not issued then, 
and coming now itis weleome. It only re- 
mains for the Government and people of 
America to act in accordance with these 
professions. 


THE POLES WITH THEIR 

BACKS TO THE WALL 

im the week ending August 17 
the Poles defending Warsaw were 

pushed back mile by mile. 

About a score of miles north of War- 
saw the River Narew flows into the 
River Bug, the general course of which 
at this point is from the east to the west. 
All along the Bug from this junction 
eastward and then southward toward its 
source there has been fighting. The line of 
the front runs from the northwest toward 
Warsaw and then makes a turn and runs 
towards .the south. By the first of last 
week Bolshevist forces were reported to 
be within five miles or so of the city, but 
by that time it was said that the Poles 
had attempted an offensive. Bolshevist 
cavalry were said to have been demon- 
strating along the old line between Poland 
and Prussia. 

The news of the Bolshevist advance 
caused great rejoicing among the Turks. 
The commander of the Turkish National- 
ist army at Erzerum ordered his troops to 


‘ celebrate the occasion because it promised. 


help to the Turks in resisting the enforce- 
ment of the terms imposed on Turkey, 
and because it promised the destruction of 
a strong party of the Armenians. Mean- 
while the threat of the British Labor 
unions to paralyze British industry if the 
British Government gave Poland any aid 
against the Bolsheviki had its effect'upon 
the British Government. Of course Mr. 
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POLISH TROOPS—DEFENDERS OF WARSAW, THE CAPITAL OF POLAND 


Lloyd George could not acquiesce in such 
a method of determining governmental 
policies. To control a Government by 
means of a strike is to destroy the suffrage 
as an institution of liberty. Such a threat 
as that of British Labor was an attack on 
the British Constitution, and British Labor 
leaders not only recognized it as such but 
boasted of it. For a Prime Minister to 
yield to such a threat as that would be to 
become an accomplice in the destruction 
of his own office. So he answered, in sub- 
stance, Don’t you threaten me so, but we 
are doing what you want, anyway. He 
declared that Labor was swinging asledge- 
hammer at an open door. Over here on 
this side of the Atlantic Mr. Lloyd 
George’s words sound like an open con- 
fession that the British Governmentis pro- 
Bolshevist. It is particularly dishearten- 
ing to have Lloyd George take this attitude 
at the very time when the Poles are with 
their backs to the wall, the French have 
recognized the Wrangel government, and 
the American Government has issued 
an anti-Bolshevist pronouncement. It cer- 
ginky does not appear promising for the 
mintenance of justice and liberty in the 
rid, to say nothing of peace, to see 
ish Labor and the British Government 
looking tolerantly upon the aggressions 
of the Bolsheviki, and thas lining up a 
little way behind the Turks. 


MR. ROOT AND THE LEAGUE 
r ie Philadelphia “ North American ” 
gives an interesting account of the 
meeting at The Hague last month and 
the steps which were there taken for the 
formation of an international supreme 
court. 
The conference was called by the 
League Council ; the nations represented 


were Great Britain, France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Japan, Norway, Holland, Spain, 
Brazil, and tl.2 United States. The ses- 
sions began June 16 and continued for 
more than a month. The result was an 
agreement upon the preliminary steps 
necessary to organize a supreme court of 
the nations and the transfer to it of “ vital 
functions which the Council, a purely 
political body, was designed to exercise.” 
The method adopted for the constitution 
of such a court was described in The 
Outlook of July 21. The basic principle 
agreed upon was “ that neither court nor 
weague Council should be permitted to 
make law, but merely to interpret and 
apply it. Therefore an urgent recom- 
mendation was sent to the League to call 
an early conference of jurists to restate, 
expound, and expand international law 
as it has grown up through the centuries, 
so that a complete code, capable of devel- 
opment, may underlie the judicial system 
to be created.” 

Elihu Root has proved himself in re- 
cent years a great statesman, as he was 
known before to be a great lawyer); his 
success has indicated that it is not at 
all impossible to bring about by confer- 
ence with the European Powers such a 
change in the League as will remove the 
objections. to it. It is too early yet to 
speak with confidence, but it is not im- 
probable that, if he is sustained by the 
American people, he may accomplish the 
purpose which the “ North American ” 
thus defines: “‘He was devoted to the 
concept of a reign of law. instead of to 
the idea of world government by a 
superstate imposing with force the de- 
cisions of political expediency ; and he 
went to Europe with no vague, self-con- 
tradictory suggestion, but with a definite, 
coherent plan, to which the statesmen he 


25 August 


met responded instantly and which they 
helped him to make a reality.” 


THE MAKER OF MODERN 
GREECE 
n Angust 10 the last. country—Tur-. 
key—to remain in the state of war 
against the Entente Powers signed a 
treaty of peace at Sevres, a suburb of 
Paris.- Two days later a couple of former 
Greek officers shot eight times at one 
of the signers of the treaty, Premier 


. Venizelos, of Greece, wounding but not 


killing him. Ever since King Constan- 
tine’s dethronement a conspiracy has 
been afoot to secure his return to Greece 
at the expense of the life of Venizelos. 
Aside from its settlement of the prob- 
lems of Armenia and Constantinople, the 
chief feature of the Treaty of Sévres is 
its sanction to the finishing touches of 
Venizelos’s life achievement. He is a 
Cretan, fifty-six years old. When he was 
only twenty-one he became a member 
of the Cretan Assembly. Crete was then 
under Turkish rule. Venizelos stood for 
union with Greece, and by 1897 his 
eloquence and persistence. induced the 
Great Powers to force the Turks to with- 
draw and let them rule the island under 
a High Commissioner. To Turkey’s dis- 
comfiture they named Prince George of 
Greece, ar\ the island was ruled bya 
Greek Commissioner until its definite 
union with Greece (1913). In 1910 Greece 
herself called the great Cretan Greek to 
come over to the mainland and be her 
Prime Minister. His chief task was the 
revision of the Greek Constitution. He 
also reformed the administration of 
justice, reorganized. finances and _ tlic 
army, and procured the passage of laws 
improving agricultural and :anitary con- 
ditions, securing workmen’s insurance, 
and prohibiting child labor. In 1912 he 
actually succeeded in doing what no 
one had been able to bring about—form- 
ing and maintaining a Balkan League 
(Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro). 
It successfully withstood the Turk in the 
war of that year, and took from him 
most of his territory in Europe. The 
following year, to check Bulgaria’s in- 
ordinate ambition, Venizelos formed a 
new League (Greece, Serbia, Montene- 
gro, Rumania) which was no less efficient 
and triumphant. In 1914, at the out- 
break of the World War, he was out- 
spoken in reminding his countrymen of 
the treaty he had concluded with Serbia 
in 1912 to stand by that country in case 
of attack, but he had to wait to redeem 
his pledge. The King, setting the treaty 
aside by means of a quibble, dismissed 
Venizelos, who remained out of office for 
two years. The King tried to keep Greece 
neutral, but, like President Wilson’s sin:i- 
lar course, the attempt failed. In 1916 
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Venizelos boldly established his own gov- 
ernment, setting up Constantine’s second 
son as King, and declared war on the 
Central Powers. As a result of the Bal- 
kan War Venizelos had greatly increased 


the Greek area and population. He has . 


now more than doubled that area and 
quadrupled that population. 

There is, we believe, no more striking 
latter-day event than the making of 
modern Greece. It has been done by the 
greatest Greek statesman since Pericles. 


JAPAN’S MANY PROBLEMS 

AVING announced her intention to 

occupy the northern half, which is 
the Russian half, of the Island of Sa- 
ghalin, Japan has been informed, it is-re- 
ported, that the United States cannot 
recognize Japanese occupation of this 
Russian territory. It is unofficially ex- 
plained that the American response is not 
a protest. It is, instead, a notification of 
what America will regard as the official 
status of the region in question. 

Japan’s reason for occupying this ter- 
ritory is not without justification in inter. 
national law. Last spring (in March or 
April—we have not the exact date at 
hand) a garrison of Japanese at Nikola- 
evsk was killed by Russian Bolsheviki, 
and later several hundred Japanese 
civilians were massacred by Bolsheviki at 
the same place. Japan naturally believes 
she is entitled to reparation. Taking the 
view that there is no government in Rus- 
sia responsible to other nations, the Japa- 
nese Government decided to occupy 
northern Saghalin as a security until a 
responsible Russian Government appears. 
To this plan there has been opposition in 
Japan itself. It has been declared in 
parliamentary debate there that the Rus- 
sian people would be likely to resent the 
Japanese action deeply, and that their 
resentment would be likely to continue 
after Russia became strong once more. It 
should be added that Japan’s action is 
perhaps not unconnected with a former 
Bolshevist uprising against Japanese 
troops in Saghalin itself. 

Meantime Japan still holds Vladi- 
vostok and apparently is extending her 
military occupation of Siberia west of 
Lake Baikal, as a part of her resistance 
to the Bolsheviki. In fact, Japan has been 
left by the United States and the other 
Allies to deal practically alone (so far as 
act.on is concerned) with the problem 
which has been created by the Bolsheviki 
in Siberia, and yet she must walk warily 
so as not to offend the Allied nations. 

Japan has a problem on her hands, too, 
in dealing with China. She has found 
that full of difficulties, as can be realized 
by recalling the Shantung controversy, 
which has been by no means ended. 

Japan’s assumption of the control of 
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the Chinese Eastern Railway has compli- 
cated matters, as that railway has had an 
international status and is essential to 
the maintenance of the open door; and 
yet somebody has to guard such a high- 
way as that, and Japan’s interest in it is 
obvious. 

Japan has also points of friction with 
the British Empire and with the United 
States. The attitude of Australia toward 
Japanese immigration is like that of 
California. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
has been renewed for a year; but the 





PREMIER VENIZELOS 


whole relation of the two countries to 
each other is bound to be affected by the 
new conditions in the East. 

Meanwhile there has been a Con- 
gressional investigation of the Japanese 
question in California, and that investi- 
gation is bound to have its effect on 
relations between Japan and the United 
States. 

In many respects the interests of the 
United States and Great Britain in the 
Kast are alike; and it is important that 
these two English-speaking countries 
should understand one another’s point of 
view concerning the East and should 
avoid working at cross-purposes. It is 
also important that both these countries 
should take into account Japan’s diffi- 
culties while being aware of some of the 
dangerous tendencies in Japan. In the 
opinion of some competent observers the 
militaristic party in Japan has for several 


_ years been growing in influence. It is 


to the interest of both the United States 
and Great Britain as well as to Japan 
herself that there shall be no reasonable 
excuse- for the growth of militaristic 
opinion in Japan. If that is to be avoided, 
then Japan’s legitimate interest in the 
Pacific and in Asia must be the concern 
of Japan’s neighbors and friends. Other- 
wise the natural conclusion of the Jap- 
anese people will be that they will have 
to fight for them. We cannot wash our 
hands of responsibility for affairs in the 
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East and then interfere constantly with 
what Japan does in our absence. 

As in the relation between individuals, 
so too between nations a course of self- 
respect is usually, almost invariably, con- 
sonant with a course of friendliness. 


POLITICAL HAPPENINGS 


N the Senatorial primaries in Okla- 

homa and North Dakota the ‘present 
Senators from these States, Mr. Owen 
and Mr. Gronna, respectively, were de- 
feated. The result of the latest Senato- 
rial primary, that in Arkansas, is like 
these ; it has been a defeat for the present 
Senator, Mr. Kirby. The events in North 
Dakota and Arkansas bring to a com- 
plete exclusion from the Senate of $he 
twelve “willful men” who talked -.to 
death the bill to arm merchant sltips 
against Germany in 1917. 

The other most interesting political 
event has been the beginning of speeches 
following their speeches of acceptance, 
by the Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
candidates. Of these the speeches of the 
Democratic candidates have attracted 
particular attention because of the very 
plain language in which they aggres- 
sively carry the battle into their enemy’s 
country. Particularly was this true of the 
two speeches made by Governor Cox at 
Wheeling, West Virginia. One was a 
studied and serious address to the Demo- 
cratic State Convention ; the other was 
a specimen of popular oratory. As an 
example of the latter style, we quote 
from the Governor’s accusation of con- 
tributions to the Republican campaign 
fund : 

They want te buy an underhold upon 
the American Government. You all 
know what an underhold is. When we 
were boys and were wrestling, we used 
to pitch up +. pet to see who would 

- have the underhold. If we did not have 

a penny we spit on one side of a stone 

and pitched that up. You know the boy 

who got the underhold, nine times out 
of ten, threw the other one. The people 

who are giving vast sums to the R 


—— are after an underhold on our 
xyovernment. 


Mr. Cox gives no evidence to sub- 
stantiate this charge. On the League of 
Nations Mr. Cox asserted : 


Do you want to end war? We offer, 
you the League of Nations with Amer- ' 
ica’s_ interests properly safeguarded. 
The Republicans grant that something 
should be done. a. Harding hopes 
for some new international agreement, 
but he does not know what. No one 
knows what. They have no concrete 
suggestion. You are tired of delay. The 
Republicans propose more delay and 
probably nothing in the end. Elect me 
and-I shall get the League of Nations 


promptly. 
It might be observed that Mr. Wilson 
is also ardently in favor of the League 
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but that he has not succeeded in bringing 
ihe Senate to his views. Mr. Cox appears 
to believe that he can succeed where Mr. 
Wilson failed. 

From such terse, crispecomment on two 
issues Governor Cox proceeds to a third: 

The Republican party has passed into 
reactionary control. The fight which 

Roosevelt made to reform it availed for 

the time, but its effect was not lasting. 

Domination by political figures, once vio- 

lently repudiated by the American elec- 

torate, is unblushing and undenied. The 
men who control the United States. 

Senate are determined to annex the 

Presidency to their domination, and, in 

wha they believe to be a certain Repub- 

lican year, they have done things that 
they would not have dared to think of 
doing in the past. They have nominated 
one of their own numper for President. 

. . - I deciine to be tied to my front porch 

by a Senatorial ring. 

“Swat him again!” some one cried. 
The speaker replied : “* I have the highest 
regard for Senator Harding personally. 
What I say is against his guardians.” 


THE SUFFRAGE PROBLEM 


s The Outlook goes to press the 
fight for the ratification of the suf- 
frage amendment is being waged hotly in 
North Carolina and in Tennessee. ‘So far 
as North Carolina is concerned there is 
no outstanding obstacle to the ratification 
save the will or won’t of the State Legis- 
lature. The Governor of North Carolina 
is opposed to ratification, but he will ac- 
cept it if the Legislature votes favorably. 
In Tennessee, however, an interesting 
situation exists. The Constitution of the 
State of Tennessee provides that the 
Legislature shall not ratify a Federal 
Constitutional Amendment until a State 
election has intervened between the sub- 
mission of the amendment and the time 
at which the ratifying vote is taken. The 
present Legislature of Tennessee was 
elected prior to the submission of the 
Nineteenth Amendment. Two questions, 
therefore, have been asked. If the present 
Legislature ratifies the amendment, will 
this ratification be accepted as legal by 
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the Federal Secretary of State? There 
seems to us little doubt that if the amend- 
ment is ratified by the present Tennessee 
Legislature the Secretary of State can- 
not do otherwise than accept this rati- 
fication as final. The Federal Constitu- 
tion provides that an amendment must 
be ratified by the Legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States. It does not, appar- 
ently, give the Federal Government power 
to go behind the record of such ratifica- 
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TED RAY, WINNER OF THE OPEN GOLFING 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA AT TOLEDO 


tion as may be certified to by the author- 
ities of the several States. 

The second question which arises is a 
moral question for the determination of 
the individual legislators of Tennessee. 
It is this: If I vote to ratify the Nine- 
teenth Amendment in a manner which is 
obviously contrary to the Constitution of 
my State, am I false to my oath of office ? 
It seems to us that the only logical 
answer to this question would compel the 
most ardent suffragist in the Tennessee 
Legislature to vote “no” to the Nine- 
teenth Amendment until after the next 
State election. This might result in an 
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““MISS AMERICA” 


apparent political tragedy so far as 
woman suffrage is at present concerned, 
but of course it would not prevent the 
ultimate ratification of the Suffrage 
Amendment. It seems a case where the 
suffragists who are anxious to uphold the 
highest political ideals should counsel 
patience rather than haste. But, for all 
that, Tennessee may have ratified before 
this reaches the reader’s eye. It is hard 


‘to bow to abstract principles in a Presi- 


dential year ! 


IN THE WORLD OF SPORT 


MERICA lost decisively in the British 

open golf championship and failed 
to take the British amateur title by a 
single stroke. Now Great Britain has 
come to our shores and carried away the 
American open championship in a con- 
test which broke all American records 
for a close finish. Great Britain’s en- 
trants in the American championship 
were that redoubtable pair, Harry Vardon 
and Ted Ray. The tournament was held 
at Inverness, near Toledo, and the 
crown of victory went to Ray. Var- 
don and three others, just one stroke 
behind Ray, tied for second place 
after playing seventy-two holes of golf 
which tested stamina and courage to the 
limit. It is interesting to know that 
Vardon is over fifty years of age. There 
is no other sport in which a man of Mr. 
Vardon’s age can hold his place among 
the winners for so many years. There 
are other outdoor games in which men of 
fifty can compete with pleasure and ad- 
vantage, but we know of none in which 
the dead line for championship players 
is not set far below the fifty mark. 
Francis Ouimet, who as a boy defeated 
both Ray and Vardon for the open 
championship of the United States 
a few years ago, recognized the sig- 
nificance of this fact, and, with greater 
foresight than most schoolboys dis- 
play, abandoned baseball and chose to 
devote his time to the game which 
brought him international repute. Ouimet 
deliberately, to the disgust of his school- 
mates, abandoned the game which meant 
most to his comrades because he looked 
far enough into the future to see that 
baseball could not be for him an endur- 
ing recreation. There are many, perhaps 
(is it treason to a National institution to 
say this?), who could profit by his. ex- 
ample. 

If America failed in the defense of its 
open golf championship, it has won an- 
other international championship on the 
sea. Following the defeat of the Sham- 
rock three American motor boats jour- 
neyed to Great Britain in pursuit of the 
Harmsworth Trophy, which is the blue 
ribbon of motor-boating. The contestants 
in this race were England, France, 
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CARTOONS OF THE WEEK 


AS SELECTED BY OUTLOOK READERS 
(See offer on page 690) 














From Le Cri de Paris 











THE THINKER 
[This cartoon, suggested by Rodin’s celebrated statue, is probably intended to 
represent M. Millerand, the French Premier] 

Why doesn’t Wilson come to the defense of Poland, which he created ? 


From George Kouchakji, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cory in the Rocky Mountain News, Denver 
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FALSE SECURITY 


Can we hold aloof from the League of Nations without getting burned ? 
From George W. Bailey, Denver, Colorado 





Thomas in the Detroit News 














THE WEDDING PRESENT 
From Huber C. Hilton, East Tawas, Michigan 


Thomas in the Detroit News 

















‘Tf you'll do that with a hoe, I’ll pay you, sonny ”’ 
From Mary I. Hadrich, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Spain, and America. America was rep- 
resented by Miss Detroit V and Miss 
America. Whippoorwill, Jr., another 
craft on the American team, was de- 
stroyed by fire before the race. Miss 
America is a_twenty-eight-foot boat, 
powered with two Liberty motors. She 
averaged in the two victories which won 
for her the trophy a speed well over fifty 
miles an hour. The course, laid off the 
Isle of Wight, was thirty miles in length. 

In Belgium, as we go to press, twenty- 
seven nations, represented by eighteen 
hundred athletes, are competing in the 
Olympics. So far America is well in 
the lead with a total of 43 points won in 
track and field events. Sweden follows 
with 29 points, France 6 points, England 
4 points, Esthonia 2, and Norway 1. It 
appears probable that America will win 
the final victory. 


CALLES AND CANTO 
1 oo adjoining our own territory, 
and a logical extension of our own 
State of California, Lower California is to 
us almost an unknown land. It is a long, 
mountainous, sandy peninsula, with an 
area somewhat larger than that of Ala- 
bama. It has little running water and 
lacks the means of irrigation. Besides, in 
most parts, rain falls but once in a year 
or two. Hence the scant population— 
on!y about fifty thousand. 

‘The territory is divided into two dis- 
dricts. The Governor of the northern is 
Esteban Cantii. He, it is claimed, has 
never accepted the authority of the Mex- 
ican central government, neither now nor 
under the late President Carranza. More- 
over, he has tried, it is affirmed, to man- 
age Lower California as a separate coun- 
try from the rest of Mexico, and, what is 
more, for his own particular ends. A 
correspondent writes to The Outlook 
that Canti “ has manipulated the north- 
ern district of Lower California for his 
personal bank account at the expense of 
the adjoining country in the United 
States ”"—a reference to the temptation 
to Americans to cross the border and 
indulge in free gambling and in other 
vices prohibited here. “Cantii’s chief 
revenue is derived from the. cultivation 
of vice in its worst form,” adds our corre- 
spondent. 

This testimony is confirmed by General 
Calles, Mexican Minister of War, who, 
according to the despatches, ordered 
Canti “to close gambling and vice of 
the worst kind which is operated under 
his protection. He refused to do so, con- 
tinuing to flaunt to the world the dis- 
graceful condition that works against 
Mexico as a whole.” The Minister has 
ordered the mobilization of Federal forces 
for despatch to Lower California in the 
Federal Government’s interest. Cantii’s 
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rejoinder has been to stop communica- 
tions between the Federal Government 
and the. territorial government of the 
northern district of Lower California, 
and, in addition to mobilizing what 
forces he can in that district, to seek 
in the neighboring State of Sonora as 
many recruits as possible. On August 17 
General Calles announced that the Gov- 
ernment would proceed against these fol- 
lowers. 

On the same date “ Excelsior,” a 
paper published in the City of Mexico, 
announced that advices from the Mexican 
High Commissioner to the United States 
at Washington indicated President Wil- 
son’s willingness to recognize the new 
Mexican government if it agrees to the 
following terms : 

1. — North ei lives and 
roperty be respected. 

2 That indeuodiied be paid foreigners 

who suffered during the revolution. 

3. That the Carranza decrees which 
are found to be confiscatory be abro- 


gated 


THE WALT WHITMAN. MUSEUM 


ALT WHITMAN wa born near 
Huntington, New York, May 31, 
1819, lived in Brooklyn and Washing- 
ton, D. C., and, settling in Camden, 
New Jersey, in the summer of 1873, died 
there March 26, 1892. It is quite appro- 
priate, therefore, that the humbie house 
in Camden in which the “good gray 
poet” lived and died should now, by the 
generosity of the friends and admirers of 
the poet, be converted, as it is to be, into 
a Walt Whitman Museum, where relics, 
manuscripts, books, and other articles 
associated with him are to be carefully 
kept for the inspection of the public, or 
at least that part of it which takes in- 
terest in the’ memorials of one of Amer- 
ica’s immortals. That modest little home 
was once visited by the late Jeannette 
Gilder during Whitman’s lifetime, and 
reminiscently she thus described it in the 
“Critic,” of which she was editor, in 1906: 
Whitman’s home in Camden was in a 
side street and was such a home asa 
comfortably-off workingman might have 
lived in—a little two-story-and-attic 
frame house ; two rooms in the base- 
ment, a tiny hall and two rooms on the 
main floor, two bedrooms over, and 
— an attic. I never got above the 
second floor, where Whitman’s rooms— 
bedroom, sitting-room, reception-room, . 
all combined—were situated.. This room 
gave on the street, with two windows, 
and it was heated by an “air-tight ” 
stove and lighted by a kerosene lam 
with a broken chimney. Whitman’s 
bed, sometimes made, sometimes un- 
made, occupied a large portion of the 
— ow — of the space was filled 
with piles of newspapers, magazines, 
and Sesh. scsi sete: 
It is easy to visualize this modest home 
of a great man, for its counterpart may 
still be found in the older residential 
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parts of almost any American city or 
town. It has nothing of the Colonial state. 
liness such as that of the Longfellow house 
in Cambridge, and is far humbler than 
Emerson’s home in Concord, or Haw- 
thorne’s “ The Old Manse,” or Lowell’s 
“Elmwood.” Yet along with these the 
Whitman home in Camden is to be a 
literary shrine for Americans, and for 
not a few foreigners who look upon Whit- 
man’s verse as representatively American. 
Whitman’s Boswell, the late Horace 
Traubel, has supplied, in his voluminous 
notes of the poet’s talk and his recollec- 
tions, all that is necessary to recall the 
figure of one about whom critics in his 
lifetime could not agree. It is worth while 
to have a museum to commemorate a 
fame that has steadily grown during the 
more than a quarter of a century that has 
passed since Whitman’s death in 1892. 


A FRIENDLY CO-WORKER IN 
THE MAKING OF THE OUTLOOK 
HE produc 
tion of a peri- 
odical enlists the 
services of num- 
bers of men whose 
names are un- 
known to its read- 
ers but without 
whose effective 
co-operation with 
its editors the 
words written by 
them for publica- 
tion would re. 
main unprinted. For about ten years the 
electrotypes from which The Outlook: is 
printed every week have been made by 
the Knickerbovker Electrotype Company, 
of which Mr. Augustus Davis, Jr., was 
president. Mr. Davis came to New York 
City as a very young man, and by virtue 
of his thorough technical knowledge and 
unusual business capacity soon built up 
a large establishment. His friendliness, 
fairness, and integrity were shown in his 
dealings not only with his customers but 
with his employees; in a time of labor 
troubles his relations with the latter were 
of a kind which if maintained throug hout 
American industry would go far to put 
an end to labor difficulties. His death is 
deeply regretted by The Outlook, and 
we believe our readers will be glad to 
have this record of their indebtedness to 


him. . 





AUGUSTUS DAVIS, JR. 


THE STICK COMES DOWN 


far weeks ago The Outlook reported 
the rocket-like financial operations 
of a certain Mr. Ponzi of Boston and 
Italy. Mr. Ponzi, it will be remembered, 
promised investors fifty per cent interest 
on their money in forty-five days and 
alleged that these huge profits would be 
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derived from the manipulation of inter- 
national postal reply coupons. 

Now the stick of Mr. Ponzi’s financial 
rocket has hit the earth with a dull thud. 
His bank is closed ; he himself is in the 
hands of the authorities awaiting trial. 
The examiners find that his assets fall 
short of his liabilities by millions, and 
thousands of dupes who intrusted their 
life savings to this self-declared financial 
wizard have lost the fruit of a lifetime’s 
labor. Even those who received their 
interest before the rocket fell are not 
wholly happy, for itis possible that they 
may be sued for the recovery of stolen 


property. 


chapter in the history of the age-old 
effort to get something for nothing. Greed 
and ignorance make possible the launch- 
ing of such planus for robbing the public. 
But it would certainly seem that the 
banking laws of a State which did not 
make the operation of such a scheme 
impossible are in need of drastic revision. 
We cannot afford to depend upon a 
future dearth of knaves and fools to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the Ponzi exploit. 


THE DEVIL AND THE 
| DEEP SEA 


ERE in America it is hard for 
H us to picture to our minds what 
the Polish retreat is. Tired boys, 
many not over fifteen years old, men 


called away from their farms, leaving 


them wearier of war than we are, have 
been standing against armies of the 
Bolsheviki, whose reputation for ferocity 
has gone ahead of them like a barrage, 
and whose energy is reinforced by promises 
of loot. These Polish men and boys 
have stood till they could stand no more, 
and then they have marched until they 
could march no more, until all that they 
wanted to do was to sleep. They are 
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lovers of liberty, these Poles. With 
them love of liberty is a tradition. They 
are not the sort to yield passively to 
despotism of any kind. Through the 
years they have kept strong their pur- 
pose to be free in spite of the Austrian 
Emperor, the German Kaiser, and the 
Russian Czar. Now they are facing a 
threat of a worse despotism than any 
that has enslaved them before, and they 
are fighting to resist’ it. And certain 
great free nations of the earth have 
encouraged them and have held out to 
them the hope of aid. Now that Polish soil 
feels the foot of the Bolshevist invader, 
the Poles have looked to these free nations 
and have received little more than words. 
No wonder they are discouraged. 

These Poles are fighting not only for 
their own freedom but for the freedom 












The Ponzi tragedy is just another 


their women and children behind, all of . 
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of Europe and possibly the freedom of 
America. 

Their country is all that keeps apart 
the two greatest foes of liberty in the 
world. Should these two foes unite, there 
would be little hope for averting another 
world war. On the one side of Poland is 
Bolshevism. On the other side of Poland 
is Prussianism. These are rival forms 
of despotism, which are united in a com- 
mon hatred of what we know as liberty. 
They are united, too, in a common con- 
ception of the use of economic means for 
the destruction of liberty. Each is an 
economic oligarchy. Prussianism would 
control the world by despotic use of 
capital. Bolshevism would control the 
world by a despotic use of labor. They 
are fitted for partnership. It is Polan 
that has kept them apart. 

Whether Poland will survive as an in- 
dependent nation no one can tell; but it 
has already ceased to be a barrier between 
the Bolshevist and the Prussian. War- 
saw’s fate, which hangs in the balance 
as we go to press, will perhaps be known 
before this reaches our readers; but 
Poland’s fate as a means of preventing 
contact between Bolshevist Russia and 
Prussianized Germany seems already to 
have been decided. The Bolshevists are 
virtually in a position to dictate terms, 
and it is seems certain that those terms 
will guarantee to the Bolsheviki connec- 
tion with Germany. 

Very soon we here in America may be 

«forced to make a very disagreeable choice. 
When Bolshevism finds access to Ger- 
many the question then will arise, Are the 
Bolshevists going to be able to Bolshevize 
Germany, or will Germany Prussianize 
Russia? If the Bolshevists get control of 
Germany, the despotism that now keeps 
the millions of Russia under as cruel 
and fanatic a tyranny as ever ruled a 
people will threaten Europe and bring 
new dangers to America. On the other 
hand, if the Germans get control of Rus- 
sia, organizing its people and its indus- 
tries, the dream of the Pan-Germanists 
will be fulfilled. Which horn of the di- 
lemma will the free peoples of the earth 
choose? On the one hand, they will be 
asked to help, or at least to approve and 
encourage, the Bolsheviki in order to pre- 
vent the resurrection of Pan-Germanism. 
On the other hand, they will be asked to 
encourage and help the Germans in order 
to prevent the spread of Bolshevism. The 
only way to prevent an effective partner- 


‘ ship between the Prussian and the Bolsh- 


evist would seem to be to encourage their 
rivalry with each other and to help one to 
keep the other down. 

In 1917 we and our Allies were be- 
trayed by the Bolsheviki, but we might 
have saved Russia as well as ourselves 
by a little effort and intelligent action. 
In 1918 we still might have thwarted the 
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designs of the Bolsheviki and defeated 
them, as in 1918 we did thwart and 
defeat the Germans. Now these two 
enemies, unchanged in spirit or purpose, 
present themselves and ask us to choose 
between them. 

There is danger in the plea on behalf 
of the Bolsheviki. Partnership with such 
people will be a repudiation of principles 
to which America since its earliest days 
as a group of colonies has been devoted. 
It would be an abandonment of our faith 
in the things for which Americans have 
always been ready to fight and to die. 
It seems inconceivable. But what is the 
alternative? It is nothing less than part- 
nership with men typified by Ludendorff 
and Stinnes, the one the German mili- 
tary oligarch, the other the German 
capitalistic oligarch, both agents of the 
old Potsdam Gang. 

There is little danger, it seems to us, 
that Americans as a whole will ever fall 
prey to pro-Bolshevist propaganda or 
will really ever recognize as a civilized 
power any government so faithless and 
so treacherous as that of the Bolsheviki. 
There is danger, however, that Americans 
may largely fall prey to pro-German 
propaganda again, as they have done here- 
tofore. That propaganda will sound now 
very plausible. It will be a revival of 
what was heard in American quarters at 
the Paris Peace Conference. It will tell 
us that we must not be too hard on Ger- 
many, that we must not press her too 
far, that we must keep her strong to 
resist Bolshevism within her own borders, 
and even strong enough to shield the rest 
of Europe from Bolshevism elsewhere. 
We shall be told, as we were last year, 
that France, bleeding as she is from the 
wounds received from the Boche, is, for- 
sooth, imperialistic, that she is inclined 
to be hysterical; and that she really asks 
too much of the foe that ruined her 
precious churches, desecrated her graves, 
devastated her soil, ruined -her mines, 
crippled her industries, and did every- 
thing possible to destroy her as a com- 
petitor or even as a civilizing influence 
in the world. We shall be told that all 
this must be forgotten, and that we must 
avoid stirring bitterness in the hearts of 
the Germans lest they: be unwilling to 
stand on guard for us against Bolshev- 


ism. We shall be told that we ought to 


remit some of the just penalty that has 
fallen upon Germany for her wicked ad- 
venture. We shall be told that we must 
allow Germany to keep her airplanes and 
her explosives and her poisonous gas and 
her army organization as safeguards 
against the Bolsheviki. It is certain that 
this will be told us, for this is what we 
have been told. If these arguments pre- 
vail, the world will find itself before long 
facing the necessity again of fighting the 
Germans, enormously reinforced by the 
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resources of Russia and reallied with the 
Turks. 

If, then, we would escape resuscitating 
the Prussian giant, how shall we escape 
an alliance with the treacherous and des- 
potic Bolsheviki? There is only one way, 
and that is by aiding, so far as we can, 
the maintenance of the Polish barrier 
and the maintenance of such centers of 
anti-Bolshevism in Russia as remain. The 
hope for the peace of the world lies in 
the hope for the dissolution of Bolsh- 
evism. If Bolshevism can be confined 
within the borders of Russia and can be 
treated as an outcast, it will destroy itself. 
America’s duty clearly lies in helping all 
those Russians who are anti-Bolshevist 
and in helping to preserve Poland. 


JUST FOLKS 


E picked up a copy of the “ Lib- 

erator” the other day and ran 

across an item which could be 
used as the text for at least a hundred 
editorials, We shall use it for but one 
editorial, and let our readers write the 
other ninety-nine themselves. This item 
was entitled a “ Foot-note to Politics.” 
It was written by Boardman Robinson, 
and accompanied a page of charcoal and 
pen-and-ink sketches of the leaders of the 
Republican Convention drawn by the 
same agreeable and gifted artist. Mr. 
Robinson’s note is not long, and we pub- 
lish it entire : 

I learned something at Chicago. I 

went feeling bright and optimistic, but 
the Convention made a pessimist of me. 
I nourished the expectation of watching 
the politicians at their nefarious work, 
thought to revel in their wickedness, 
and tell about it with glee. But, after 
watching them for a week, and talking 
with them, in and out of the Convention, 
the fact was peng | borne in upon me 
that they are not bad at all. They’re 
good. That is, they are behaving just as 
most people would under sinilar cireum- 
stances. Ignorant and commonplace and 
out of touch with significant things, of 
course—but they ain’t bad. This is just 
what discourages me—that after all they 
are so infernal well-meaning and decent. 
I shall reserve my contempt in fut ure 
for their rotten institution. 


Exactly. Mr. Robinson has hit upon 
the most discouraging thing in the world 
to those who think in terms of class war 
and class hatred. Unconsciously he has 
hit upon the thing which is the most 
conclusive argument against the Rand 
School of Social Science, on the one 
hand, and Speaker Sweet, on the other. 
He has hit upon the thing which has 


made Attorney-General Palmer ridicu- 


lous, and which permits us to laugh the 
parlor Anarchist out of the court of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Mr. Robinson has discovered that some 
of his thrillingly menacing opponents 
are “just folks.” When this lesson has 
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been thoroughly learned, it becomes very 
hard to wage war against the hobgoblins 
and spooks which inhabit our political nur- 
series. But Mr. Robinson has learned only 
part of his lesson. So far he has discov- 
ered that the delegates to the Republican 
Convention were not a sinister group of 
evil-minded conspirators. (Grr-rr!) He 
has discovered that they eat and walk 
and sleep very much after the fashion 
of his own Greenwich Village friends. 
When they took off their hats, not a sin- 
gle one among them showed a pair of 
horns (not even Senator Lodge), and 
such among them as wore frock coats ob- 
viously did so for reasons of political van- 
ity and not for the purpose of concealing 
a forked tail. So Mr. Robinson dismisses 
the Republican Convention as, after all, 
a very human institution with which he 
can humanly disagree as to the relative 
importance of a number of things, and he 
reserves his contempt for the institution 
which called the Convention into being, 
and a whole flock of his pet and most 
satisfying spooks are compelled to move 
over into the next lot. To one unfamiliar 
with the mental process of the “ Libera- 
tor” and its contributors it may seem 
hard to understand how Mr. Robinson 
arrives at the conclusion that the whole 
of politics is a different thing than the 
sum of its parts. It seems to be a phenom- 
enon that might interest the student cf 
phantasmogenesis, but more probably it 
will be of greater interest to the student 
of “ just folks.” 


DOES FRANKLIN ROOSE- 
VELT READ O. HENRY? 


Ts is a fantasy of O. Henry’s 


which we commend to Franklin D. 

Roosevelt for reading or re-reading. 

We are not familiar enough with his lit- 

erary tastes to know which is the correct 
word to use. ¢ 

This story of O. Henry’s, “ Roads of 


Destiny,” has a triple ending. It tells 


the adventures of a young shepherd-poet 
who sets out to make his way in the 
world. He comes to a place where the 
road on which he is traveling divides in 
three. He travels successively along these 
three highways, and at the end of each 
road he dies from a certain bullet in a 
certain pistol engraved with the name of 
a certain marquis. 

The reason why we would like Mr. 
Roosevelt to read this story is because the 
Vice-Presidential candidate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket has been indulging himself in 
anargumentconcerning the past history of 
the United States which is based entirely 
upon the words “if” and “would.” If 
the United States, says Mr. Roosevelt, 
had pursued such and such a course, so 
and so would have happened. This is the 
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easiest thing in the world to say and the 
hardest thing in the world to prove. If 
the United States had joined the League 
of Nations, perhaps, as Mr. Roosevelt 
infers, Poland would not be in its present 
disastrous state. Perhaps so, and perhaps 
not. Like the young man in O. Henry’s 
tale, Poland might have met the same 
disaster at the end of another road that 
she found at the end of the lane marked 
“The Unratified League of Nations.” 
The only “if” and “would” which 
we have been tempted to indulge our- 
selves in deals with the Republican Con- 
vention of 1912. If that nomination had 
not been stolen, Theodore Roosevelt would 
have been President, and . But such 
conclusions as we might draw from this re- 
arrangement of history could be based on 
a definite knowledge of the policy which 
Mr. Roosevelt would have pursued had 
he been President in 1914. But the water 
has run under that bridge long since. 





ANYBODY’S TREE 


. HERE are few things more pa- 
'— thetic to me,” the Young-Old 
Philosopher was saying, “ than 
the type of people who marry, not in 
their own home—when they have one— 
but in the hired rooms of some great 
hotel. They have little that is sacred 
around them at the most sacred moment 
of their lives—only a lot of hirelings and 
a few friends. They are like gypsies, out 
* under anybody’s tree, when what they 
need most is a walled garden of their 
own, filled with the sanctity of their own 
flowers. I read of such a curiously public 
wedding only the other day, and it made 
me realize how few people seem to care 
any more for privaey—not the privacy 
of a hermit’s selfish aloofness, but the 
human privacy that means simply a 
hedge and a gate that clicks. 

“ Few of us get away by ourselves any 
more with time for communion. I re 
member that I once spent a whole blessed 
week at the summer place of a friend 
who was generous enough to let me run 
down there. No one was in the house but 
myself and one old servant. It was on 
the north shore of Long Island, far away 
from other habitations, and I used to go 
to sleep with the chickens and rise at 
dawn and see the sunrise, bathe in soli- 
tude in the great Sound, read the old 
books I loved most, sit under a tree, 
and sleep like a child. For almost the 
first time in my life I knew what it was 
to know myself—always I had been 
hurrying, nowhere in particular, because, 
like everybody else, I thought myself the 
victim of circumstances, unable to leave 
the city. I somehow got the delusion, a 
many of us do after we pass thirty-five, 
that I was quite important and that things 
would not run smoothly if I were absent 
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for asecond. Yet if I had paused to 
consider, I must have known that less 
than any one else am I indispensable. If 
I died to-morrow, some one could in- 
stantly take over my simple tasks. To 
analyze ourselves every little while is a 
salutary exercise; the trouble with us is 
that we don’t like to take the brief ten 
minutes this process would require—that 
is all it would need in most cases—be- 
cause we think we can’t spare them. Yet 
I know of no better way to employ one’s 
valuable time now and then. 

“ But to get back to that blessed week 
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of quiet. I never had a better time. I 
got acquainted with the.spirit within me. 
I talked to my own soul. I walked with 
my alter ego, and I smiled that even for 
an instant, ever, I could have considered 
myself of any consequence. By nature I 
am a gregarious animal, though I love 
solitude, too, when I desire it. To catch 
up with ourselves seems to me almost as 
important as eating the right food. There 
is a mental indigestion that sets in around 
forty—beware of it! But having caught 
up with myself and not finding that self 
quite as worth catching up with as I had 
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hoped, I confess that when the end of 
the week came I was glad to hear a horn 
blow in the lane and see the smiling faces 
of my friends, come down to make me 
happy with them, as I had been deliri- 
ously happy alone. 

“Privacy! It’s a wonderful thing. 
But too much of it is as unwholesome 4s 
too little. Don’t build too high a hedge— 
just one that shuts out the world when 
you don’t need it, but not too high to 
wall you in forever. Have your own tree 
—not anybody’s—for those supreme 
moments when it is good to be alone.” 


GENERAL WRANGEL | 


URING the past week General 

Wrangel has become the out- 

standing figure in Russia. This 
is because France has recognized his gov- 
ernment. That action is along the same 
line as the American note to which we 
refer elsewhere ; that is, a policy of repu- 
diating Bolshevism and looking forward 
to the regeneration of a national Russia. 
While our own Government has not 
recognized the Wrangel government in 
South Russia, it has, generally speaking, 
taken a sympathetic attitude towards the 
General’s endeavor, for these reasons : 

(1) General Wrangel’s military force 
is the only active anti-Bolshevist body 
remaining in Russia. It is both the em- 
blem and the bearer of national recon- 
struction and endeavor. 

(2) General Wrangel has adopted a 
promising plan of national accomplish- 
ment, in his land programme as well as 
in his conception of a federated Russia. 
He has revealed practical and far-sighted 
understanding of conditions. 

(3) The territory controlled by General 
Wrangel has become a refuge for many 
thousands of Russians. They are con- 
served there for the work of future gen- 
erations. 

Peter Nikolaivitch, Baron Wrangel, 
was born in the Baltic Provinces. He is 
about forty years old. In early life he 
was not educated for the military service. 
Later as a volunteer he entered the 
Horse Guards (one of the best regiments 
of the old régime). He was liked by his 
officers. During the World War he 
greatly distinguished himself and was 
advanced in rank and command. During 
the recent fighting by the anti-Bolshev- 
ists he reappeared as one of Denikine’s 
generals, commanding the wing along the 
Volga. He ended by alarming Denikine 
himself as a possible rival. Final’y Deni- 
kine dismissed Wrangel and exiled him 
to Constantinople. But when Denikine 
fell, he appointed a council, recalled and 
remstated Wrangel, the appointment be- 
‘ng approved by the council, for they saw 
that Wrangel alone had the complete 
confidence of the troops. 

And not only this; Wrangel under- 
stands much better than did Denikine 
the eeonomie and political requirements 


of the moment. Denikine fell not only be- 
cause of military defeat, but also because 
his agrarian policy was suspected of fore- 
shadowing a return to the old order of 
things, and so his followers lost loyalty. 
Denikine did not see that the land must 
stay with the peasant workers. But 
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Wrangel does. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. Steven Kalpaschnikoff (brother of 
the author of “ A Prisoner of Trotsky’s,” 
recently reviewed in our “ Book Table’), 
who has now arrived in this country, we 
have examined the text of the new land 
law as published in the Wrangel govern- 
ment’s “ Bulletin” of July 18. The law 
recognizes any existing holdings provided 
the present owner is working the land. 


Other properties are to be expropriated, . 


with the exception of lands which have 
been very highly cultivated or those 
immediately adjoining houses or industry. 
In all cases forest land forms a govern- 
ment monopoly. Whereas the Bolsheviki 
took to themselves all the grain except 
that needed for individual families, the 
Wrangel government confiscates the large 
roperties, as above, but sells them to 
armers on an installment plan, giving 


» 
them a clear title and leaving them in 
possession of all their grain. The par- 
celing out of the land is to be assigned 
to the assemblies of the local communi- 
ties. 

Allied with this statement of the land 
is Wrangel’s attitude to the right to 
vote. As opposed to Bolshevist practice, 
the vote for local assemblies in the dis- 
tricts controlled by his army is open to 
all farmers, to widows who are heads of 
families, to the professional classes, and 
to priests. 

As to labor, instead of the Bolshevist 
course in impressing men and women to 
work anywhere on any task which the 
government may select and at any wages 
or none, Wrangel has established a wage 
scale, putting manual workers, officials, 
and officers on the same basis. He is 
really the first man systematically to fight 
Bolshevist ideas in Russia with economic 
ideas of another and juster kind. 

The Wrangel army consists of some 
150,000 men. At least a quarter of them 
are Cossacks who have never submitted 
to the Bolsheviki. Wrangel has captured 
enough artillery and ammunition to equi 
his whole foree; on August 13 he too 
about 350 machine guns and some 4,000 
prisoners. Greater attention is paid to 
the soldiers’ clothing, food, and equip- 
ment, and to the prevention of waste, 
than in the Bolshevist army. The disci- 
pline of Wrangel’s army is naturally 
severer, but more reasonable. But with 
regard to some seditionists, iess sever- 
ity than has existed hitherto may now 
be noted; for instance, under Denikine, 
boys from sixteen years old up used 
to be shot or hanged for belonging to 
Bolshevist clubs; under Wrangel they 
are simply deported. Severest penalties 
are visited on robbers and bandits. The 
government officers themselves are exam- 
ples of disciplined industry. 

General Wiinpel’s control over South 
Russia includes the Crimea and a section. 
as large again north of it, with much 
influence over the neighboring’ sections. 
In this country there is plenty of wheat, 
corn, barley, and tobacco. Some 7,000,- 
000 pounds of corn were recently cap- 
petal in one district alone, and, alto- 
gether, Wrangel has captured enough 
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corn to feed his army for a year and to 
export some. 

he Wrangel policy is not what that 
of other anti-Bolshevist leaders has been, 
one of attempted .sudden and swift pene- 
tration. Instead Wrangel aims to con- 


solidate thoroughly the several million 
af 


as 
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people now under him, and then those in 
the neighboring Don and Kuban territo- 
ries, whose local magnates have already 
concluded agreements with him. He ree- 
ognizes the autonomy of these peoples ; 
they, in return, recognize his leadership 
and representation abroad. Wrangel 
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BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


25 August 


thus aims at no centralized Russia but 
at a federation of states with state 
self-government like that in the United 
States. This differs from Denikine’s aim 
to suppress local initiative. It certainly 
differs rom the Bolshevist aim to thrust 
communism down every one’s throat. 


THE UTILITY OF PREACHING 


OHN SPARGO, the most spiritually 
minded of modern Socialists, has con- 
tributed to the “Christian Century,” 

Chicago, an article entitled “The Fu- 
tility of Preaching.” I wish that this 
article might be reprinted in leaflet form 
and sent to every preacher, Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, orthodox, liberal, or 
Jewish, not because I agree with it, for I 
do vot; but because it presents with 
great clearness and in an admirable 
spirit the reason why so many men and 
women of fine ethical ideas and genuine 
religious spirit do not attend our church 
services. 

Mr. Spargo believes in the church. 
He says: “ As long as men and women 
believe in God and are conscious of de- 
pendence upon him, as long as the belief 
in the immortality of the soul persists, so 
long will there be organized religious 
worship ;” but he thinks that “ the church 
of the future will exist almost wholly for 
worship and devotion ;” that “its busi- 
ness is with the dynamics of progress, 
not with its programmes ;” that “there 
is no good reason why people of education 
and intelligence should go week after 
week to listen to any man, expecting him 
to have anything wise or useful to say 
upon the wide range of subjects covered 
by the programme of the up-to-date min- 
ister ;” and he gives a list of these sub- 
jects taken from the advertisements an- 
nounced in a single issue of a daily paper, 
including such topics as “ The Shantung 
Question,” “The League of Nations,” 
“Is America in Danger of Bolshevisia ?” 
and “ Strikes and the Public.” 

If Mr. Spargo had entitled his article 
“The Futility of Some Preaching,” I 
should have heartilyagreed with him. He 
who wants to instruct the public on such 
social and political subjects as the “ Shan- 
tung Question,” “The e of Na- 
tions,” and “ The Danger of Bolshevism ” 
hat better resign ,his pulpit and enter 
journalism. Byso doing he might improve 
journalism, and he would certainly im- 
prove the Church. The editor can furnish 
instruction on such topics much better 
than the preacher, because the preacher 
is rarely, if ever, an expert on social and 
political questions, and the editor can 
always secure for his eolumns the contri- 
bution of one who is an expert. 

But to condemn as futile all preaching 
because some preachers mistake their fune- 
tion is not reasonable. History has conclu- 


sively demonstrated the utility of preach- 
ing. It was from the Preaching Friars 
that English cities got their first impulse 
toward sanitary and.ethical reform. It 
was from the preaching of Luther and 
his contemporaries that northern Europe 
got the impulse which eventually ban- 
ished the Inquisition and established the 
right of the children of God to think for 
themselves. It was the preaching of John 
Wesley and George Whitefield which in- 
spired the poorer classes of England with 
moral power and saved the English peo- 

le from the threatened tragedy of a 
French Revolution. It was preaching 
that inspired the Pilgrims to establish in 
New England principles of civil and 
religious liberty which, modified and 
developed, made America a free nation. 
It was the preaching of General and 
Mrs. Booth which called into existence 
the Salvation Army, the greatest philan- 
thropic and humanitarian organization 
of the century. And I cannot doubt that 
preaching in America, inadequate and 
inefficient as it has often been, neverthe- 
less enkindled in the American people 
the spirit of righteousness which made 
the barbarism of Germany intolerable to 
us, and the spirit of self-sacrifice which 
made millions of our citizens, men and 
women, eager to lay down their lives to 
serve a distant and almost wholly un- 
known people. 

I agree with John Spargo that the busi- 
ness of the Church is with the dynamics 
of progress, not with its programmes. 
What is the dynamic of progress ? 

In 1873 a great meeting of the Evan- 

elical Alliance was held in New York 
City. One afternoon session was devoted 
to a consideration of this question. The 
church was crowded ; the galleries were 
filled to overflowing with theological stu- 
dents ; the speakers were Dr. Parker, of 
London, a Methodist professor whose 
name I have forgotten, and Henry Ward 


Beecher. Mr. Beecher gave me the notes ' 


of his address—mere fragmentary sug- 
gestions; but they have helped me to 

a speech the philosophy of which 
has underlaid all my ministry and the 
impulse from which still survives in my 
heart. ‘ 

He began by asking, What is the use of 
preaching? When men could not read, 
the pulpit was their great instructor ; but 
now they can read, and they have news- 
papers, magazines, books, and Bibles in 


great quantities. Why come to church to 
hear a preacher? And his reply was sub- 
stantially this : 

Human society is a vast educator ; an 
academy. Through its various activities 
it instructs mankind in their political, 
economic, industrial, civic, and social 
duties. But these are not the whole of life. 
The pulpit primarily and distinctively 
supplies the third sphere in human devel- 
opment, namely, the Invisible, including 
the spiritual world, the invisible God, 
and immortality. In this view the Church 
is a divine system for the development of 
manhood for two worlds by the direct 
divine influence on human souls ; its aim, 
the creation of a character which with 
Paul can say, “ I can do all things through 
him who strengtheneth me;” its power, 
fellowship with a suffering God in sym- 
pathy with humankind, revealed in and 
by the self-sacrificing life and death of 
Christ. These elements of power in the 
preacher are the same and unchanging 
from age to age. The moral needs of 
man are the same; the spiritual power is 
the same. The power of the divine soul 
upon the human soul, especially—but 
here I substitute for my imperfect recol- 
lection the fragmentary brief of Mr. 
Beecher : 


Some direct action of soul on soul, not 
explainable by any philosophy yet—and 
which gives force to the moral nature, 
and thus causes it to dominate the inner 

ions. 

Whether the pulpit is superseded ? 

Yes, when Christianity is; that is: 

1. When a better idea of God than a 
dying Saviour. 

2. A better ideal of manhood than is 
Christ and Paul. : 

3. A better philanthropy than “the 
field is the world,” “ he is the chief who 
is servant of all.” 


This is or should be the minister's dy- 
namic. The possession of the life of Go: 
in his own soul and ability to communi- 
cate that life to others is the secret of 
the power of the preacher. He who has 
no such conscious life of God in himself, 
or, possessing such life, is not possessed 
by a passionate desire to communicate 
that life to others, has no place in the 
pulpit. } 

e two essential qualities of preachi- 
ing are fellowship with God and symp:- 
thy with men. This is a power which has 
never waned and never will wane so long 
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as God is the universal Father and man is 
his child. All other elements of power 
are aids to this spiritual life, but are 
valueless without it. The preacher may 
be a Roman Catholic Newman or a 
Protestant Wesley, a college-trained 
Phillips Brooks or a self-trained Dwight 
L. Moody, a conservative Spurgeon or a 
progressive Henry Ward Beecher—if he 
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has divine fire in himself and if he has 
learned how to communicate that divine 
fire to others, he will never be without 
power. 

Reading literary essays or sociological 
editorials in the pulpit is not preaching ; 
it is often futile and. sometimes worse. 
Preaching is interpreting the living God 
by one who has realized God’s presence 
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in nature, in human experience, and in 
the Bible, because he has realized that 
presence in his own soul. So to interpret 
an ever-present God as to inspire the 
spirit of obedience to divine law in law- 
less souls and give peace to restless souls, 
hope to cynical souls, and love to selfish 
souls is to preach, and such preaching is 
never futile. 





A NEW GREAT DIVIDE 


During the war some of the pupils of the Washington Irving 
High School, of New York City, under the direction of their 
civics teacher, worked out a contrast between German and 
American ideals which was published in The Outlook of November 


Americanism 


Government of the people, by the people, and for the people ; 
majority rule. Note: “ People” means all sorts and conditions 
of men. : 


Government supported by public opinion based on reason 
and morality. 


Republican form of government. A republic is a political 
unit in which all classes of society have representation. Repre- 
sentatives are chosen in districts, which are territorial units. 
These are mapped out according to the number of voters living 
there, irrespective of creed, color, or oceupation. 


Citizenship is something bigger than membership in any 
vocational group. The whole of every man must enter into his 
citizenship. 


“Citizens by choice” must live here for a term of years and 
prove their worth in order to become citizens. 


Unity of the body politic is to be secured by the utmost 


freedom of individual action consistent with the public welfare, 
guided by a common purpose and aim; namely, the protection 
of the lives, liberty, and happiness of all. 


A constructive social democracy, believing in the growth of 
the physical, mental, and moral life of the individual. 


Belief in the development of National ideals going hand in 
hand with the most cordial relations between free and sover- 
eign States. 


The wish to remedy those wrongs which now exist by meth- 
ods that are bloodless and according to due process of law. 


_ Government ownership not a principle but a policy, to be 
introduced in any specific situation if the chances seem favor- 
able to its cheapening costs and improving service. 


‘“‘ With malice toward none, with charity for all.” 


1 Albert Rhys Williams’s ‘‘ Soviet Russia,” p. 32. 
_ 2 Used oeeeeetiy by Lenine and other Bolsheviki. E. g., see Lenine’s ‘‘ The 
Seviets at Work,” p. 31; Lenine’s ‘‘ A Letter to American Workingme n,’’ p. 13. 
3 Cf. John Spargo’s ‘‘ Bolshevism,”’ Chap. VI, «specially his quotation of the 
statement of 109 members of the Constituent Assembly, all Social Revolutionists, 


pp. 225-228. 

* Albert Rhys Williams’s “*‘ The Bolsheviks and the Soviets,”’ p. 6. 

5 The Constitution of the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic, Ar‘. LI, 
Chap. V, Sec. 20. 


13, 1918. It was called “The Great Divide.” “A New Great 
Divide ” is an attempt similarly to contrast American ideals with 
the teachings of the Bolsheviki; only this time the teacher woykéd 
alone.—TuHeE Epirors. 


Bolshevism 


“Government of the workers, by the workers, and for the 
workers ;”! “dictatorship of the proletariat.”? Note: “ Prole- 
tariat ’’ means “ industrial workers.” 


Government supported by force, based on the law ot the 
jungle that “ Might makes Right.” * 


Soviet form of government. A soviet is a political unit 
organized on economic lines. The soviet is an occupational 
a fa e., it is a group of men and women doing the same 

ind of work.‘ 


Citizenship is economic in its origin and in its interests. A 
citizen is a worker—nothing more, nothing less.° 


All political rights are ted to foreigners who live in the 
territory of the Russian Soviet Republic and are engaged in 
toil and who belong to the toiling class. Local soviets may 

t citizenship to such foreigners without formality. There- 
| to become a citizen in Russia one need simply move into 
the country and get a job. 


Unity is to be secured by subjecting the will of thousands to 
the will of one for the sake of the economic welfare of the 
proletariat.’ 


A destructive anti-social revolution, believing in the subjec- 
tion of the worker to the needa of the flesh.® 


Belief in the blotting out of all bonds which hold the mém- 
bers of nations together and the establishment of an intérna- 
tional communism, wrecking every government in the world 
that recognizes any rights save those of the industrial workers.* 


“ Confusing the abuses of our social system with the system 
itself,” * the Bolsheviki wish to overthrow it by means of fire 
and the bomb. 


Confiscation of all private property, nationalization of all 
means of production and distribution, with rationing of all 
economic supplies decided upon as a cure for all the ills of 
society and firmly administered even though it threatens the 
very life of the patient.” 


Class hatred, class bitterness, class strife.” 


6 Idem. 

7 Lenine’s ‘‘ The Soviets at Work,” p. 35. 

8 Lenine’s ‘‘ A Letter to American Workingmen,”’ especially pp. 11-13. 

9 Lenine’s ‘‘ A New Letter to the Workers of Europe and America,” pp. 4-6. 

10 National Security League ee. 

11 Russian Constitution, Art. I, Chap. II. [The author says part of this conclu- 
- may be interpretation rather than strictly the Bolshevist teaching.—Tua 

DITORS. 

12 Any bolshevist literature. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN: ITS PROBLEMS AND 


PERSONALITIES 


each week until election we expect to print an article or articles, not necessarily 
expressing The Outlook’s opinions, but presenting some phase of the political contest, some light upon it, 
some point of view concerning it, which will be of interest to the voter, and will have some bearing upon 
the decision which he or she must make before the ballots are cast on November 2.—_THE EDITORS, 
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THE TWO-PARTY BLANKET 
BY FREDERICK M. DAVENPORT 


HE period from 1870 to 1920 in 

the United States has been one of 
teeming political and material en- 
ergy. Within these fifty years the two- 
arty system has by no means succeeded 
in fulfilling the aspirations for human 
and economic progress which have arisen 
out of the consciousness of the country. 
A large part of what has been gained in 
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P. P. CHRISTENSEN, THE FARMER-LABOR 
CANDIDATE FOR PRESIDENT 


Nominee of the new “ third party ”’ 
« 


human and economic advance has been 
obtained through volcanic outbursts of 
action which have broken through the 
crust of the older parties and compelled 
the attention of party leaders. Some- 
times the new policies have not com- 
mended themselves to public favor and 
have been spurned. More often they have 
been accepted after discussion and are 
now fixed National precedents. 

The Liberal Republican movement of 
the seventies and eighties of the nine- 
teenth century forced a saner view of 
Southern reconstruction and planted pre- 
liminary dynamite in the hard-panned 
soil of the spoils system. The great in- 
flationistic and labor reform groups of 
this period attracted much obloquy but 
contributed little constructive result. The 
country was not ready for industrial re- 
form, and the advocate of fiat money and 
: free silver ran counter to the wisdom or 
the need of the world. 
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But the Populist and Progressive par- 
ties powerfully affected American opin- 
ion. If you leave out of consideration 
the financial vagaries of Populism, it will 
surprise you some time to look up the 
Populist platform of 1890 and observe 
how pretty nearly everything of impor- 
tance in it has been accepted by the pub- 
lic policy of the older parties. One reason 
for the speedy decline and fall of the 
Progressive party was that its programme 
for the country was stolen bodily by the 
Democrats nationally and by both par- 
ties in many States. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that prohibition and 
woman suffrage were choked down the 
throats of the older organizations by ex- 
traordinarily aggressive groups who were 
partisan only about their own issues. 


Stifled under a Two-Party Blanket 


Third parties have pushed the Repub- 
lican and Democratic machines into 
action upon some matters of great impor- 
tance within the last fifty years, but what 
has been accomplished seems now rela- 
tively insignificant when compared with 
the need of the new age. The two-party 
system is still engaged in the process of 
stifling deeper National aspiration rather 
than fulfilling it. The enormous energy 
which is required to stir the rank and file 
of the electorate to a citizen’s part in the 
crucial primary elections, which are really 
far more important than the November 
elections; the manacling of the party 
machines by what are reckoned to be 
patronage necessities ; the designedly fet- 
tering rules of procedure in many legis- 
lative bodies ; the conspiracies of preda- 
tory politicians and mercenary interests 
to keep the most unselfish public men out 
of power ; the quieting of moral idezlism 
by the powerful portion of the press 
which is owned by materialism ; the cau- 
tion of the average mind in moments of 
uncertainty and chaos—all these factors 
work on the side of ultra-conservative 
leadership, marking time, with little 
done. 

The great Roosevelt revolt had three 
objectives: first, to break the grip of the 
old type of predatory party machine—in 
this the revolt was only partially success- 
ful; second, to prepare the Nation for 
approaching social and economie crisis— 


in this also it was only partially success- 
ful; third, to establish a sound party 
cleavage in America, putting the natural 
liberals in one camp and the natural con- 
servatives in another. The third objec- 
tive was missed entirely. The country 
was not ready for it. It is still wedded to 
things as they are in the two-party system, 
namely, a conservative and liberal group 

















(C) Underwood & Underwood 
THE THIRD PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE FROM 
OHIO—AARON B. WATKINS 


The Prohibition party’s nominee 


in each party constantly in danger of 
internecine strife. 

The 1920 Presidential campaign, there- 
fore, finds the mind of the country poten- 
tially radical but practically inert and 
ultra-conversative. Party government in 
Washington and in many State capitols 
has ceased to function powerfully except 
in terms of erratic repression and muddle- 
headedness. The touch of exuberant 
freedom and high intelligence that was 
characteristic of the Roosevelt Presi- 
dency, for example, has for the time being 
gone out of party government. 


Democrats on Defensive 


During the primaries leading up to 
the two National Conventions there was 
much small competition of candidates 
whose activities for the most part re- 
sulted in the elimination of each other, 
with little evidence of the leadership of 
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ideas or of authoritative personalities. 
The Republicans have adopted a platform 
which is reasonably progressive when 
measured by the National programmes of 
platitude to which the country has fre- 
quently been treated by the two great 
parties in the past. The Harding candi- 
dacy represents the clear reaction against 
solitary, superior intelligence in the Presi- 
dency, and in favor of an Executive who 
will function with his party and piay ball 
with the team. The Democrats have been 
more eager in their platform promises 


and in their zest to find a reasonably © 


strong personality as a candidate, but this 
is not much more than the result of being 
badly on the defensive before the Ameri- 
can people. 

Perhaps Republican conservatism re- 
flects pretty faithfully the present temper 
of the country. The very intensity of the 
struggle of the American spirit, particu- 
larly during the last twenty years, to 
break away from its trammels has in a 
measure exhausted it. The gravity of the 
issues which beset the world has rendered 
it cautious. Touching shoulders in aver- 
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age comradeship on the part of the many 
seems more desirable than brilliant dash 
on the part of the few. 


No Relish for Experiments 


The average American is‘ therefore not 
enthusiastic about any issue. There are so 
many great unsolved problems that much 
current discussion of them contributes to 
the citizen’s befuddlement rather than to 
his enlightenment. For the moment he is 
through with experiments—political, so- 
cial, and economic. Less turmoil, lower 
prices, team-play, caution in the midst of 
the world of unrest, a chance for America 
at least to get her breath—it may very 
well be that a considerable majority of the 
American people are in this temper at the 
present hour. 

If this is an accurate analysis of the im- 
mediate political condition, there are cer- 
tain reasonable conclusions which follow. 
This political condition is normal and not 
abnormal. Of course the danger of it is 
that we may go back to the days before 
Roosevelt, tothe period of alliance between 
predatory business and predatory politics. 
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And there will be an effort to bring this 
about. But the capitalistic economy has 
grown wiser than it was before Roose- 
velt, so. wise that it would have accepted 
him as a savior if he had lived. Private 
capitalism is on trial before the world as 
it never was before. It is more likely to 
use its power patriotically than it once was. 
The present temper of political inanition 
is not unlike that of the America of 1840 
to 1860. Whether we are approaching an- 
other 1860 depends more upon the mental 
and moral attitude of the class of intelli- 
gent private capitalists than upon any 
other group whatsoever. 

The probable futility of any consider- 
able third party movement is therefore 
obvious. Entirely aside from the academic 
argument in favor of a greater unity and 
National single-mindedness which result 
from two parties facing each other, as over 
against a system of log-rolling coalition 
groups, it is clear that America has 
neither the dominant personality, the 
pregnant issue, nor the awakened ideal- 
ism which alone produce popular third 
party movements of magnitude. 


TELL THE TRUTH PAPERS 
PUTTING HEART INTO WORK 


BY SHERMAN ROGERS 


INDUSTRIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK 


We hardly need to say to our readers that the following article, 
written at our request by Mr. Sherman Rogers, is not published for 
the purpose of promoting the business of the National Cash Register 
Company. Our sole interest is to give our readers some record of 
the results of fiftten ‘years’ work by an important and well-known 
American manufacturing corporation to promote right working 


fidence—justice. Four big princi- 

ples that will, and do, spell har- 
mony and success in industrial relations 
between the office and the shop. Each 
one of these policies, in the broadest 
sense, is daily applied sincerely and 
whole-heartedly throughout the National 
Cash Register plant in Dayton, Ohio. 

There isn’t the slightest’ camouflage 
nor hidden strings tied to any of these 
tenets by the president of the company, 
who thoroughly believes in the honesty 
and loyalty of his employees, and is 
enthusiastic over the success that has 
been attained in his organization due to 
the practical and earnest application of 
ul these four fundamental principles of 
modern industrial justice. 

When the visitor takes one look at the 
N. C. R. plant, it ‘isn’t necessary to ask 
questions regarding the type of man or 
men who are responsible for its construc- 
iion. The entire factory has been erected 
with proper consideration for the comfort 
of the employees. Buildings constructed 
years and years ago are of the same 
modern type of sanitary construction 
noted in recently built model factories, 
proving conclusively that the company 
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was years ahead of its time in recogniz- 
ing its employees as men instead of cogs 
in an industrial wheel. 

The plant is beautifully situated on 
about fifty acres, with well-kept shrubbery 
and close-clipped, rich green lawns sur- 
rounding every building. Four-fifths of 
the wall space of every building 6n the 
grounds is constructed of glass, and inside 
the plant the workers receive the same 
lighting effect as they would were their 
benches out of doors. 

Each part of the plant was constructed 
with a view to giving every atom of sun- 
light possible, with an abundance of 
fresh air for the employees. 

On approaching the mammoth plant 
one immediately senses an idea that the 
buildmgs faeing him are art palaces in- 
stead of a busy factory; but on entering 
and viewing.each perfectly constructed 
plant unit the visitor immediately voices 
emphatic approval of the claims made by 
prominent Dayton citizens, that the N. 
C. R. is one of the most practical, sani- 
tary, efficient manufacturing plants in 
the world. On every side the visitor 
notes that the latest safety appliances 
are used to protect the workmen from 
injury. Excellent sanitary conditions 


conditions and human relationships. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Rogers has been contributing to The Outlook for some time a series 
of articles under the general title of “Tell the Truth Papers,” 
written in the belief, which The Outlook has long entertained, that 
American wage-workers and employers should work, not as oppo- 
nents, but as partners.—TuHr Epitors. 


prevail to protect the workers’ health, 
and every conceivable opportunity is 
taken advantage of to engender and pro- 
tect the good will of all employees. 

Shall wonder that everywhere through- 
out the plant workers are smiling, whis- 
tling, or humming tunes as they engage 
in their daily labor ; small wonder that a 
whole-hearted spirit of co-operation exists 
in practically every worker. 

As the whistle blows at noonday the 
employees leave their desks and benches 
and hie themselves to what I firmly be- 
lieve to be the most modern factory res- 
taurant in the United States; a great, 
modernly constructed building that re- 
minds one of a select metropolitan res- 
taurant—white tile throughout, spacious, 
with modern equipment, marble-top ta- 
bles, and neat ice-cream-parlor chairs. 

While the employees are being seated 
a band plays a lively air, and keeps right 
on playing until luncheon is finished. The 
band itself is composed of workers in the 
plant, who are allowed to leave their work 
an hour earlier to get ready for the lunch 
hour. And permit me to pay one compli- 
ment to that band; it is one of the best 
I have heard anywhere in the country. 

As soon as the workers finish their 
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luncheon they leave in large numbers for 
the plant theater, a huge, modernly con- 
structed building that would do justice 
to Fifth Avenue, New York, or Michi. 
gan Boulevard, Chicago. There, com- 
-fortably seated, they pay enthusiastic 
attention to a thirty-minute run of the 
latest motion-picture reels, displayed on 
one of the finest screens in the United 
States. This great theater, with a floor 
equipment second to none in the entire 
country, is also used for various educa- 
tional classes at various times during the 
week, when singing, moving pictures, and 
other pleasures are indulged in to the 
delight of the employees of the plant and 
their families. Occasionally the N. C. R. 
chorus of some one hundred and fifty 
voices, composed equally of boys and 
girls in the plant, adds color and intense 
interest to the well-balanced bill. 

I went through the re routine 
from the offices to the dining-room at 
lunch hour, sat down with the men, 
and enjoyed as good a meal as could 
be purchased in any New ‘York res- 
taurant for a dollar and a half. How- 
ever, the cashier accepts only thirty-five 
cents. I turned to a worker on my right 
and asked him how he liked to work for 
the N. C. R. He looked at me almost with 

ity, and instantly replied, “ Fellow, I 
worked all over the country, from 
San Francisco to New York and from 
New Orleans to Duluth, and I want to 
tell you Iam never going to leave this 
outfit unless another flood visits Dayton 
and carries the factory, bag and bag- 

e, down the Miami Valley.” I asked 

im if the workers were contented, and 
again a pitying look and a blunt reply, 
“ Any one discontented here will never 
be very well satisfied this side of heaven,” 
and I found that that feeling existed 
throughout the plant. 

The N. C. does not stop at this 


point, however. On the eleventh floor of 
the main factory building the visitor is 
ushered into one of the most complete 
motion - picture and _ stereopticon - slide 
rooms in the world. Thousands upon 
thousands of slides, neatly and methodi- 
cally stored in sliding racks, attract the 
eye. Here also is the motion-picture sec- 
tion, where several of the most modern 
machines await the call of the camera man. 

Going down in the elevator, the visitor 
steps into a modern barber-shop that 
would do justice to the tonsorial depart- 
ment of an exclusive metropolitan hotel. 
Going. through these rooms, one enters a 
modern hospital department with all of 
the latest dental and surgical appliances 
on hand. The hygienic department staff 
consists of two doctors, three nurses, two 
masseurs, and a dentist, with assistant. 
Besides looking after injuries, minor ail- 
ments, and the teeth of the employees, they 
carry on health education. This depart- 
ment has reduced loss of time due to 
sickness to a very low figure. Treatments 
of all kinds—electrical, massage, dental, 
and surgical—are given here by compe- 
tent physicians, free of charge to the 
employees. A visiting nurse goes to the 
home of any employee in the plant, on 
call, at all hours ; also without charge. 

Saturday mornings the great theater is 
open for the entertainment of the chil- 
dren of Dayton, irrespective of organiza- 
tion, and it is usually packed to capacity 
by highly delighted junior enthusiasts 
during each performance. On leaving each 
child is handed fruit or candies. 

During the winter months the N.C. R. 
clubhouse, located in the center of Day- 
ton’s business district, is turned over to 
the employees for educational purposes, 
and classes are formed in shop mechanics, 
stenography, business fundamentals, pub- 
lic speaking, office practice, and domestic 
science. In this auditorium departmental 
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meetings are held where families are 
brought together in a sociable, get-ac- 
quain manner. This clubhouse is 
maintained at the company’s expense. 
Inside the plant are modern recreation 
and rest rooms, tubs, and shower baths ; 
each employee takes two baths a week on 
company time, and just as many as he 
wants on his own. Special instruction on 
the care of the teeth and hygienic exer- 
cises are given almost daily in the com- 
pear’ theater-schoolhouse. 
e N.C. R. inaugurated—years ago 


' —another feature which, to me, seemed 


one of the most practical applied by this 
“Golden Rule” company: Just outside 
the plant is an immense garden wherein 
all of the vegetables used in the dining- 
room are grown, and where employees 
grow their own vegetables if they so 
desire. As I looked over this large plot, 
it appeared to me that the opportunity 
had been made the most of. The company 
have taken advantage of every opportu- 
nity to stimulate the interest of em- 
ployees in gardening. Girls’ gardens 
were started in 1912 to get the girls out 
and into the open, and, later, the em- 
ployees’ gardens were because 
the boys’ and girls’ gardens were such a 
decided success. 

As a direct result of the garden move- 
ment, over three thousand six hundred 
vacant lots in Dayton were used for gar- 
dens in 1918. Boys were organized into 
a garden company, and a stockholders’ 
meeting of this boys’ garden company 
was the feature of great interest through- 
out the plant, these well attended meet- 
ings being composed of lads under fifteen. 
On an acre and a half of land the boys’ 
garden company raise over $1,800 worth 
of vegetables every year. | 

Located near the N. C. R. is a well- 
equipped playground for children, re- 
gardless of whether or not their parents 
are employed in the N. C. R. plant. 

Just outside of Dayton’s city limits is 
a spacious park, kept up by this com- 
pany, called Hills and Dales, equipped 
with the following amusement facilities : 
Baseball diamonds, tennis courts, eighteen- 
hole golf course, ballroom, basketball 
court, croquet and quoits grounds, pool 
tables, and children’s play apparatus, 
wading pools, sand piles, and refreshment 
stands. 


RUBBERS AND UMBRELLAS 


Throughout the plant itself every pos- 
sible convenience to promote the good 
health and contentment and add to the 
comfort of plant employees is quickly 
and methodically installed. 

If a rainstorm takes place, every 
woman in the plant can step up to a 
rubber department and receive a pair of 
rubbers, to be returned the following 
day. Stacks of umbrellas are at hand at 
the same time. 

In every way possible the needs of 
women workers are given attention, For 
instance, they come to work fifteen min- 
utes after the men in the morning and 
leave fifteen minutes earlier at night ; 
thus crowding on the street cars is pre 
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vented. All women employees are allowed 
ten-minute rest periods, and cozy rest- 
rooms adjoin all. departments where 
women work. The latest sanitary drink- 
ing fountains are located in all parts of 
the plant. 

These conveniences are not installed in 
a philanthropic spirit in any way. The 
N. C. R. consider these modern methods 
as a good business policy; they feel that 
their employees are trained workers and 
the company has an investment in every 
one of them. The company have alwa 
figured that absence on account of sick- 
ness is just as much a loss to the com- 
pany as to the employee. Therefore all 
the modern provisions for health and 
safety throughout the plant were in- 
stalled with an idea to reduce this loss as 
much as possible,and the company enthu- 
siastically state that every dollar they have 
spent protecting the health of employees 
has been repaid with high-interest. 

There isn’t any question about one 
thing: The N. C. R. have tried in every 
possible way to apply the principles of 
the Ten Commandments and the Golden 
Rule as a basis of dealing with their 
employees. My particular interest in the 
N. C. R. system of dealing with em- 
ployees “ across the table ”—and making 
a success of it—is inspired by a personal 
desire to give a concrete illustration of 
the practicability of a “ proven by prac- 
tice” system of mutual-interest dealin 
between employer and employee that 
have advocated personally for years. 

I had never heard of the N. C. R. sys- 
tem until'two months ago. After speak- 
ing at the Dayton Chamber of Commerce 
the Secretary of the Chamber took me 
out through the N. C. R. plant, and I 
must confess that, with very few excep- 
tions, the construction of the factory 
buildings and the interest of the man- 
agement in working conditions impressed 
me as being not only on a par with my 
own: ideas along these lines, but several 
years in advance of ideas that I felt were 
radically progressive. 


A $50,000 LESSON 

My first question after becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. John H. 
Patterson, president of the company, was, 
“How did you work out this idea, and 
why?” The answer was in no way am- 
biguous ; it was clean cut, clearly demon- 
strating that Mr. Patterson did not put in 
practice his advanced ideas in the spirit of 
philanthropy. In explaining his reasons 
for adopting the N. C. R. policy, he told 
me that nearly forty years ago he ran a 
little business in Colton, Ohio. It didn’t 
prosper. A short time later he bought the 
Cash Register Cothpany and started out 
in the business world. The company had 
succeeded fairly well, when all of a sud- 
den, in 1892, like a bolt from a clear sky, 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of registers 
were returned because of defective work- 
manship, and, as a direct consequence, 
the company came within an ace of fail- 
ing. Mr. Patterson started a rigid inves- 
tigation, and he found that there were 
many reasons for the poor workmanship 
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that had caused the purchasers to return 
his machines. He found, in one division, 
that women highly trained had been leav- 
ing the company because they were dis- 
satisfied with the working conditions. It 
didn’t take him long to figure out that he 
had to change sanitary conditions radi- 
cally in the factory. 

As a result, since 1892 there has not 
been a single building constructed nor a 
single bench or shop stool put in except 
with the main object of having it up to 
the minute in every way in regard to the 
health and comfort of the workers. The 
company had found out by costly expe- 
rience that the good will of the workmen 
was just as necessary for business suc- 
cess as the good will of the purchasers. 

Mr. Patterson learned that with bad 
conditions in his factory the employees 
had no heart to do their work right, that 
they did not feel kindly toward the com- 
pany, and did not care much whether 
they made good or not. Many improve- 
ments were made at once. Plans that 
called for radical reform were set in 
motion ; the management didn’t hesitate 
to say their old system was all wrong ; 
they knew that they must build from the 
ground up and in an entirely different 
manner if the company were to manu- 
facture their product successfully. It 
wasn’t a paternal feeling at all; it was a 
simple realization that workers must have 
the proper spirit to put their whole heart 
into their work. 

The first thing done was to make the 
workrooms attractive and comfortable. 
Buildings were reconstructed in a modern 
style ; unsightly fences were removed from 
around the buildings, lawns were sown and 
shrubs and flowers were planted; better 
sanitary conditions throughout were pro- 
vided. As the company saw the returns in 
better workmanship and happier workers 
they began to look for other conditions 


that needed improving. They believed that 
if improved conditions were good inside 
of the factory it would also be a good 
thing to better the neighborhood sur- 
roundings. The factory was situated in © 
a part of Dayton known as Slidertown. 
Everything reprehensible in Dayton slid 
down to Slidertown. That section of the 
city contained miserable hovels, dirty 
yards, and filthy surroundings, and was 
the hang-out for hoboes, agitators, and 
other undesirables. The company soon 
found tlfat first-class help was unwilling 
to come and work in such a neighborhood. 
This made them realize the necessity for 
bettering conditions in the community 
as well as the factory. The company 
got busy in changing the entire aspect of 
that section ; little homes were erected, 
yards cleaned up, sewers put in, shrub- 
bery planted, and, in a short time, Sli- 
dertown was changed into a modern resi- 
dential section that is a credit to the city. 

The interest of the boys was stimu- 
lated by putting all the vacant space 
into gardens. This was many years ago. 
Many of the boy gardeners are to-day 
working in the N. C. R. plant, receiving 
their first great lessons in profitable out- 
door garden training. 

Slidertown to-day is the most beauti- 
ful section of Dayton, and, not only was a 
great change made in material surround- 
ings, but also a great change in the hearts 
of the people; they became more kindly, 
more friendly, and took a great deal more 
interest in one another. 


HORSE-POWER AND COFFEE-POWER 
The first radical change made to better 


the working conditions in the plant was 
to transform the old system by which the 
employees heated their cold lunches on 
radiators. The latest devices for serving 
hot coffee and hot lunches were installed. 
The company noted the change with 
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THE STATUE OF LAFAYETTE, A REPLICA OF WHICH WAS TO BE UNVEILED AT 
METZ, FRANCE, ON AUGUST 21 
This statue is by Paul Wayland Bartlett, the well-known American sculptor. A fund of $50,000 was subscribed for the 
work by the Knights of Columbus, a delegation cf whom sailed recentlysfor the ceremonies. Marshal Foch and 
other distinguished soldiers and officials were, it was announced, to be present at the unveiling. The original statue is in 
the square of the Louvre at Paris 
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Inte-national (C) Edmonston 


MRS. COX AND HER BABY DAUGHTER MRS. HARDING WITH A NEIGHBOR’S CHILD 
The wife of Governor Cox, the Democratic candidate for President, Mrs. Harding’s love for children is apparently reciprocated. The 
with her little daughter Anne is shown above ; the photograph was neighbors like to drop in and bring their babies to show them to 
; made on August 7 the wife of the Republican candidate for President 
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(C) Underwood & Underwood 
GERMAN WAR VESSELS IN THE HUDSON RIVER 


Five crippled hulks, once German fighting machines, are now docked off Seventy-ninth Street, New York City, in the Hudson 

River. They represent all that has been allotted to the American Government out of the former German navy. Four of them 

were ip the Battle of Jutland, and the fifth has seen long war service. The Ostfriesland, once the flagship of Vice-Admiral 

Schmidt, led the German battle squadron No. 1 in the Jutland battle, from which it came unseathed, only to be ripped 

by a mine in the flight which followed the battle. The scout cruiser Frankfort, one of the fastest of the German line 

ships, saw more service than any other war vessel in the German navy, and led the enemy ships in the Battle of Jutland. 
Now they are all America’s, and America is going to sink them in the sea 
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satisfaction. Properly nourished workers 
are contented, perform more work, and 
lo so more efficiently. This proved to be 
a good business proposition ; it was not 
paternalism—simply justice. 

I want to relate here an interesting in- 
cident that I heard from an authentic 
source in Dayton: Mr. Patterson owned 
a pair of driving horses and a carriage 
when the company was first getting on 
its feet financially, and carriages were a 
luxury to the president of the plant at 
that time. One of the horses died. Re- 
placement meant the expenditure of $600. 
While the president was contemplating 
purchasing a new driving horse he went 
through the factory and saw women heat- 
ing cold, tasteless coffee over lukewarm 
radiators inside the plant. He took the 
$600 that he intended to buy his carriage 
horse with and installed coffee-urns, cups, 
saucers, and other equipment. When I 
asked Mr. Patterson about this, he ad- 
mitted the story was correct, and emphat- 
ically assured me that he received the 
highest interest on that $600 of any 
money that he had ever invested. He 
finally became firmly convinced that it 
was necessary to pay the strictest atten- 
tion to the health of the employees in 
the plant from a standpoint of both good 
will and efficiency. A modern dental dis- 
pensary and a hospital ward wereinstalled. 
Closely checking up the results and noting 
the marked decrease in time lost be- 
cause of ill health, the company was con- 
vineed that this was also good business. 

It didn’t take the company long to 
find out that fresh air is the cheapest 
tonic that can be prescribed for tired 
nerves. At once a modern ventilating 
system was installed throughout the fac- 
tory, and the air in every one of the 
twenty-three buildings of the company 
is entirely changed every fifteen minutes. 
In every department where there is any 
amount of dust, exhaust systems carry 
away all particles which would otherwise 
pollute the air and fill the lungs of the 
workers. On checking up, the company 
found that the exhaust system collected 
nine barrels of metal dust-every week. 

The N. C. R. installed a relief associa- 
tion which is conducted wholly by the 
employees. Dues are fifty cents to one 
dollar a month. Substantial sick and 
death benefits are paid. 

The company soon learned that skilled 
work within its plant required concen- 
trated instruction. They installed what 
they call an industrial university. In this 
university every effort is made to encour- 
age employees to better their positions. 
Courses are taught to help the student 
rise and become more efficient inside the 
organization. The company svon found 
out that this benefited the organization 
as much as the worker. 

A library was placed inside the factory 
containing 6,600 volumes of selected 
books. These books are available to all 
employees, and, in addition, files of all 
the best newspapers and magazines are 
continually maintained. The company 
then decided that employees must become 
acquainted with conditions in other dis- 
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tricts and broaden their perspective to 
be thoroughly efficient. Therefore period- 
ically groups of employees are sent on 
educational trips to other industrial dis- 
tricts. They return with new ideas which 
have greatly benefited the company as 
well as the men. 

Every executive member of the N. C. R. 
gave me his vigorous assurance that every 
dollar spent in bettering conditions re- 
garding light, health, and education was 
just as necessary as, and not a particle 
more extravagant than, taking advantage 
of the most modern machinery. Modern 
machinery enabled the company to build 
better machines and increase production. 
Modern methods employed by the com- 
pany in protecting and improving the 
physical and mental well-being of the em- 
ployees enabled them to do more and 
better work, and also preserved a genuine 
spirit of good will. In other words, the 
application of modern sanitary, health, 
amusement, and educational features in 
dealing with the employees accomplished 
exactly the same results as installing 
modern machinery. Both meant in- 
creased production and higher effi- 
ciency, and the president said to me, 
“* Wouldn’t we consider a large manufac- 
turer éxtremely foolish if he refused to 
buy modern machinery and tried to do 
business in the old, antiquated hand 
style? We certainly would. Why shouldn’t 
we apply the same principle in making 
our workers contented and efficient that 
we do in increasing the efficiency of our 
machinery ?” Boiled down, it resolves 
itself into a business proposition, after 
all. 


DIRECT ACTION BY REPRESENTATION 


The N.C. R. has established an Ad- 
visory Board of twenty-five members, 
one member to every two hundred and 
fifty employees. This Advisory Board 
meets and discusses all problems relating 
to the working conditions. Inauguration 
of this system has been highly beneficial 
to both workers and the management ; 
has helped the management to solve per- 
plexing problems by enabling the man- 
agement vo become familiar with those 
problems through the direct representa- 
tives of the workmen. In turn, the plant 
employees have become familiar with the 
troubles of the management as well as 
their successes. 

The writer is personally opposed to 
welfare work of any nature that tends to 
paternalism. The workingman doesn’t 
want it. But I do not believe good sani- 
tary conditions, modern health service 
equipment in the plant, construction of 
model kitchens and restaurants, and the 
installation of modern school and amuse- 
ment buildings can be called paternal- 
ism. It is not; it is simply a matter 
of increasing efficiency and production 
through the agency of mutual service, 
accuracy, good will, and justice. 

Another feature of the N. C. R. indus- 
trial plant is profit sharing on a fifty- 
fifty basis with its employees. Fifty per 
cent of the total profits of the company 
are distributed semi-yearly to the em- 


ployees. A short-time ago half a million 
dollars in dividends were distributed to 
the executives, foremen, and sub-foremen 
divisions, and a few days-ago half a 
million dollars was distributed among 
the six thousand workers of the plant. 
These dividend distributions will amount, 
in 1920, to two million dollars. I have, 
however, a criticism to make on the dis- 
tribution of these profits. The company, 
in their profit-sharing plan, made the 
distribution of the fifty per cent profits 
to their workers on the following basis : 

12 per cent of the profits to 35 execu- 
tives, not including the owners. 

5 per cent to 85 foremen. 

8 per cent to 400 sub-foremen. 

25 per cent of the profits to 6,000 em- 
ployees at Dayton who have been in the 
employ of the company for six months. 
No profits were given to less than one 
hundred employees who had been with the 
company less than thirty days. In other 
words, 25 per cent of the profits were 
distributed to 520 men, while the same 
percentage of profits was distributed to 
6,000 employees. 

The other criticism I have to make is 

on the ten-hour day. I never will believe 
in employees working ten hours unless 
local conditions absolutely demand it. 
I am sure that the N. C. R. Company 
will find their production practically the 
same on an eight-hour basis as on the nine 
and three-quarter hours that they now 
work, and believe that the same rate of 
wages should be given for the eight hours 
as are now paid for nineand three-quarters 
or ten hours. I would like to see the 
N. C. R. try out this system. I am cer- 
tain that it will be found beneficial both 
to the company and to the employees.! 
* Summed up in a nutshell, the broad- 
gauge policy of the N. C. R..Company 
has resulted in a complete mutual con- 
fidence between the workers and _ the 
management ; it has gained the good will 
of practically every employee in the 
plant; it has resulted in efficient co- 
operation and has left an _ indelible 
impression on the minds of all employees 
that the company has recognized the fact 
that they are, individually and collect- 
ively, the most important and necessary 
part of the N.C. R. organization. The 
system has demonstrated to the employees 
that the management really desire their 
co-operation and good will, and also sin- 
pas: want to understand thoroughly 
the aims and ambitions of the employee 
and his family by applying the same 
principles in dealing with the employee 
that he would apply im his own home. 
Owing to almost perfect working con- 
ditions the plant has vastly increased 
its business, the standard of efficiency of 
all employees has enormously increased, 
and shop strife is practically unknown. 

Does industrial justice pay? It cer- 
tainly does. 

1As this issue of The Outlook is about to go to 

ress we learn from Mr. Rogers that the National 
Cash Register Company is onlies out a shorter hour 
schedule to go into effect as soon as it can be applied 
without disturbing the eperations. A nine-hour day 
will be instituted first, and as soon as practicable 


thereafter the eight-hour day. Wages will not be 
reduced.—THE Epirors. 
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From John De Witt Gilbert, 
Astoria, Oregon 


A ROYAL CHI 
NOOK SALMON 
FROM THE CO- 
LUMBIA_ RIVER, 
OREGON 


The horses in the 
background, accord- 
ing to the sender 
of this photograph, 
helped haul this salm- 
on ashore. ‘In the 
Columbia River, Ore- 
gon, thousands of such 
fish are caught in nets 
dragged in by teams. 
The record haul was 
made in 1917, when 
twenty-four tons of 
these fish were taken 
in one cast of the net ”’ 

















From R. C. Spihning, Wabash, Indiana 
LOGGING IN WASHINGTON BY MOTOR TRUCK 


In this operation a load of logs weighing nineteen tons is being snubbed down a 30-per-cent 

grade near Everett, Washington, by means of a 1-inch steel cable operated by a donkey 

engine. The road is made of split logs—a ‘‘ pole road ’’—which is a familiar sight in the 
Western logging camps, where motor trucks are everywhere in evidence 














From S. Omar Barker, 
Beulah, New Mexico 


ICEIS PLENTIFUL 
IN NEW MEXICO 
IF YOU KNOW 
WHERE TO LOOK 
FOR IT 
Six miles from Las 
Vegas, New Mexico— 
farther south than 
Nashville, ‘Tennessee 
—the principal indus- 
try, says our inform- 
ant, is ice-cutting. 
“The high altitude 
plus the shadows of 
hills and cliffs lying 
along the banks of the 
stream that isdammed 
for ice-ponds main- 
tains a degree of cold 
low enough to furnish a cutting company with hundreds of carloads of ice a 
year. Much of this is shipped north into Kansas and Colorado ”’ 





























W’Y DE BLACK FOLKS AM SO 


GOOD 


BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


Dere’s some w’at says dat de Lawd wuz out 


W’en nigger folks wuz made. 
De debil he come roun’ at dusk 
A-shamblin’ thoo de shade. 

He hed a bucket full o’ tar 
He’d toted f’om below, 

En’ he melt it wid a red-hot star 
Til he hed it bile’ des so. 

He went to wo’k en’ made a man 
De spittin’ twin o’ paw, 

Den sot a ’ooman long beside 
Prezackly lak yer maw. 

He lef’ ’em des outside de gate, 
En’ w’en de Lawd come home 
He seed ’em, peart an’ biggetty, 
A-peerin’ thoo de gloam. 

Sezee, “* Dat debil’s at ’is tricks ; 
I'll stir up one myse’f.” 


- So He ups en’ blows on bofe on ’em 


I count myself in nothing else so happy 
As in my soul remembering my good friends. 
—Shakespeare. 


m: OVE yoar neighbors but be careful 
? of your neighborhood,” John Hay 
is reported to have once laughingly 
remarked. No one ever needed such a 
warning about our village. Tucked away 
as it was among the hills, seven miles from 
the railway, it formed a little world of 
its own—a world in which kindly deeds 
and hospitable acts were the general rule 
of life and taken as much as a matter 
of course as the pure fine air we breathed. 
It is a wonderful experience to spend 
one’s early days in a place where love and 
good will surround one ; where one never 
enters a door that one does not receive a 
hearty welcome, where the cheery hosts 
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*Til he chocked ’em full o’ bref. 

“* Now scoot !” sezee, en’ off dey scamps 
A-chasin’ Brudder Nick, 

Who, w’en he seed ’em-at ’is heels, 
Begun ter holler quick : 

“Oh, mercy, Lawd, dear Mistah Lawd! 
I is de fooly one. 

I mek You sech a fine supprise 

En’ dis am w’at You done! 

Oh, lawsy massy! call ’em off ! 
Don’ sic ’em at mah tail !” 

Den hippety-fetchity on he humps 
En’ leab a cinder trail. 

De Lawd He call dem niggers back, 
Den laff Hisse’f plum sick. 

“Lib on,” sezee, “ en’ multerply, 
En’ keep on skeerin’ Nick.” 

En’ dat’s de w’y ob ev’yt’ing, 

Fer de debil ter dis day, 

W’eneber he sees nigger folks, 

Goes lopin’ t’other way. 


NEIGHBORS 


BY JEAN CARTER COCHRAN 


are as glad to see one as they say they 
are, and where one cannot get away under 
an hour’s call. It is not strange that city 
manners strike those brought up in such 
an environment as unpleasantly as an ice- 
cold bath. ; 

City visitors were at no pains to con- 
ceal the fact that they considered our vil- 
lage very dull. They did not realize that 
our neighbors were too busy to find time to 
be dull or discontented. If one rises at 
half-past four and works every available 
minute until sundown, a sewing society 
will be a much-desired variation and a 
Sunday-school picnic the wildest kind of 
dissipation. We were fortunate, too, in 
having in our midst a worthy successor 
to Mrs. Malaprop, who added very much 
spice to our social events, 


“ What did ‘ Mrs. Malaprop’ say to- 
day ?” would be the first question put by 
less fortunate members of the family, 
who had been forced to stay at home, on 
one’s return from the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
The answer was sure to bring a laugh. 

“T never linger in the vestipool after 
church, but always make a dee line for 
home,” she was reported to have once re- 
marked. Another time she thus described 
a visit to a cousin: “ Yes, we went ail 
the way in the new phantom [phaeton]. 
It was such a pretty place at the end of 
a long ‘ rusty’ lane, and the front of the 
house had hysteria all over it; such a 
beautiful vine, too!” 

Once, when asked where her husband 
was, she replied, “ J} «ould not come ; he 
had an absurd in his ear.” No, life was 
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never monotonous where “ Mrs. Mala- 
prop.” was. 

Although we often repeated and 
laughed at “ Mrs. Malaprop’s”” remarks, 
we never laughed at her, for we all ad- 
mired her kindly ways and her hospita- 
ble soul. Her home was ours while we 
were there, and she proved it to us by 
serving at her suppers the thirteen dif- 
ferent kinds of cake for which she was 
deservedly famous. 

Itis an easy thing to describe our “ Mrs. 
Malaprop’s ” quaint sayings or make the 
reader’s mouth water with a description 
of her cream layer cake, but it needs a 
subtler touch than mine to paint the 
atmosphere of true brotherliness in which 
our village neighbors lived. 

No sooner had the young minister and 
his wife taken their first meal in the 
manse than they began to be conscious 
of this feeling of good fellowship. 

“ We heard your range had broken 
down, so, as I was baking to-day, I brought 
you these rolls,” said a neighbor, laying 
a parcel of deliciously light rolls on the 
table in the dining-room. 

The plumbers, it must be confessed, 
were no more satisfactory then than they 
are now, and it took some time to have 
the range mended; during all the dis- 
tressing period known as “settling” cur 
neighbors kept the newcomers suppliod 
with bread or whatever else was needcu. 
The farmers brought the firewood from 
their own woodlands and hauled all the 
coal from the railway station without 
being willing to be paid for their labor. 

“ Here is a basket of peaches,” or “ A 
barrel of apples,” they would say, as the 
case might be. “ We thought you might 
enjoy them,” and would leave hastily for 
fear of being thanked. 

As the years went by the family at the 
manse increased until the house was full 
to overflowing; so were the mother’s 
hands. In these modern times she would 
have tried to find a mother’s helper—if 
she could have afforded one; in our vil- 
lage she did not need one, as a dear neigh- 
bor always appeared at the psychological 
moment. 

“The minister told me the ‘ Pres- 
bytery’ was coming to-morrow, and I 
knew you might like help with the cakes 
and desserts,” she was accustomed to re- 
mark as she tied on her apron. “Send 
the children down to our house; mother 
will love to have them.” And she meant it. 

This neighbor was not an idler; she 
arose at half-past four every morning to 
make butter and get the early breakfast 
for her father. She and her sisters nursed 
their helpless invalid mother, who never 
walked a step without their assistance. 
One of the daughters was constantly at 
her mother’s side to move her hands when 
she grew weary of one position. Two of 
the sisters were busy all day long teach- 
ing, yet they were never too busy to give 
a helping hand to a friend if they knew 
that help was needed. 

There is no scientific instrument in- 
vented that could measure the influence 
that went out from that invalid mother’s 
chair, No one ever heard her complain ; 
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she had a sweet smile, a cheery word for 
all, and was always ready to spare her 
daughters on their errands of mercy. One 
Fourth of July these friends invited the 
manse children to spend the day with 
them. 

“Be sure not to set your firecrackers 
off where they will disturb Mrs. C “af 
they were admonished as they ran eagerly 
away. 

Later in the day, when the mother 
strolled down the street to see how the 
children were faring, her horror was great 
to see them putting off firecrackers on 
their neighbor’s front path while the in- 
valid sat on the porch near them. 

“ Children, children, remember what I 
told you!” the mother cried, anxiously. 

“ Yes, mother, we did,” they answered. 
“ We didn’t send off any for a long time, 
and then Mrs. C asked us when we 
were going to fire off our crackers, and to 
please hurry up, because she liked to 
hear us.” 

The sad summer when scarlet fever 
visited the manse our village neighbors 
refused to be frightened ; instead, the well 
children found refuge with them until it 
was safe to return home, and, trained 
nurses being unknown, other friends vol- 
unteered to sit up with the fever victims. 
Some city visitors, by way of contrast, re- 
fused to even walk on the same side of 
the street where the manse stood, but, like 
the priest and Levite of old, walked 
hastily by on the other side, holding 
their pocket-handkerchiefs firmly to their 
patrician noses. 

It was not only the young and active 
people who showed their neighborliness, 
for one winter .a dear old lady, well 
past eighty, decided that the minister’s 
equipment could not possibly be com- 
plete without a silk patchwork quilt; so 
the old hands went, to work and feather- 
stitched and basted and planned until 
a quaint silk quilt lay on her bed ready 
for inspection, Another old lady heard 
rumors of this, and was not to be out- 
done. 

“If the minister has a quilt, his wife 
shall have one too. Mine shall be a log- 
cabin design,” she explained with an air 
of superiority. Log cabins being a new 
variety, we were all duly impressed, and 
before long hers was ready for our ad- 
miration. 

In this way the years passed, marked 
only by friendly deeds. The minister 
never spared himself, on his part; if any 
were in need, no storm or illness could 
keep him from their side. In one of his 
long drives on a blustery winter’s night 
he caught a cold that brought on a lin- 
gering illness. Word came to his neigh- 
bors that he must leave our village, at 
least for a season, and they could scarcely 
credit it, but when it was confirmed 
they went to work to make the mov- 
ing as easy as possible, and his pa- 
rishioners assured him that at any minute 
he wished to return he would find the 
manse in readiness, 

The sojourn in the West was a real 
exile to the minister and his wife; they 
constantly pined for the love and sym- 
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pathy that had surrounded them these 
many years. Letters and gifts came fre- 
quently, bearing messages full of cheer and 
understanding. Some traveler brought. 
word to the village that there was a 
great dearth of fruit in Minnesota—this 
was before the days of refrigerator cars— 
and when our neighbors heard of this 
want they set to work at once to supply 
it. Two barrels of beautiful canned fruit, 
such as only farmers’ wives know how to 
put up, were collected from the congrega- 
tion and sent to the minister as a Christ- 
mas gift. 

The doctors at last agreed that the 
minister’s case was hopeless, and ordered 
him to return home at once; but he 
never saw our village again. His people 
laid him to rest behind the white church 
on the hill, in the choicest spot they could 
find, a place where in his lifetime he had 
often stood, watching the lights and 
shadows that chased across the hills he 
so dearly loved. Then one of his congre- 
gation, who remembered that, in a ser- 
mon preached long before, he had spoken 
of the lowly flowers—sweet alyssum, lilies- 
of-the-valley, pansies, and mignonette— 
as being characteristic of Christian char- 
acter, planted them on his grave. 

When the minister’s wife sent to our 
village storekeeper to consult him about 
keeping the plot in order, he offered to 
do it himself and absolutely refused any 
remuneration. 

“Mrs. Williams thought I would take 
pay for keeping her husband’s grave in 
order,” he told his family later, with 
tears standing in his eyes. 

It is indeed a difficult task to describe 
accurately events that occurred so many 
years ago, for one feels that the mist of 
time magnifies or softens each incident 
until we lose our sense of proportion, 
making it easy to give a wrong impres- 
sion. I had wondered to myself while 
writing these reminiscences if I had un- 
wittingly exaggerated our neighbors’ 
kindliness, when a strange answer came 
to quiet these doubts. Yesterday a little 
pasteboard box arrived, postmarked from 
our village. Within, carefully wrapped 
in paraffin paper, was a fragrant bunch 
of trailing arbutus. The delicate perfume 
brought back vividly the wooded hillside 
of a beautiful ravine where every spring 
the minister was accustomed to take his 
children to hunt for the shy little blossoms. 

“ T have found it! I have found it!” they 
would call, as they discovered a cluster 
hidden under a rock or in some crevice. 

Yes, thirty years have passed, but even 
yet there are faithful hearts in our vil- 
lage who bear in mind those happy days. 

A bowl of the starlike blossoms stands 
beside me as I write, wafting with their 
gentle fragrance pleasant memories of a 
time and place where deeds of kindness 
were done with no thought of their money 
equivalent. The flowers bring a message 
that in the good time of reconstruction 
that we hope is before us there will be 
many villages—yes, even cities, too—that 
will manifest the same spirit of love and 
true neighborliness so characteristic of 
our village thirty years or more ago. 
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NAPOLEONS OF LITERATURE 


BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


man of twenty-three, just out of col- 

lege, in connection with its extraordi- 
nary sale suggests, perhaps, something 
more than idle comment. Young men who 
rise so suddenly in our literature (with a 
small 1) resemble those occasional Napo- 
leons of finance who, in spite of the ad- 
mirable technique of our Federal Reserve 
system, still manage through their meteoric 
activities to point a moral and adorn a 
tale. 

Indeed, the parallel between the two is 
almost startling. Both live by their wits. 
Both are ambitious to achieve a materia’ 
* suecess. Both succeed, because their char- 
acters are undeveloped at the expense of 
their material desires. This is not utterly 
to condemn them. There is good in every 
man. There is good in a ensiees of 
finance, and in a young man who writes a 
first book that pe 

America is full of this kind of young 

man. And particularly is it true that our 
veriodical literature glitters with his work. 
le writes so easily and so cleverly, he 
constructs so swiftly and so surely, and the 
result of his shouilien energy is often so 
entertaining as to make one feel that in 
the past too much time must have been 
wasted in producing dull masterpieces. In 
these reflections it is highly pathetic to 
think of Macaulay toiling over his sen- 
tences, casting and recasting them. We 
sigh in spontaneous sympathy at the blind 
Milton dictating so painfully to his daugh- 
ters, of Wordsworth learning his lines 
slowly by heart as he walked through the 
fields before he transcribed them, and 
turn with a sense of relief to the young 
college graduate of to-day who grinds out 
his comedy or melodrama, his story or 
his moving-picture scenario with equal ease, 
merely by playing for a few hours on the 
keyboard of a typewriter. One of these 
young literary Napoleons confessed to the 
writer that he wrote seventy thousand 
words a month regularly, made between 
thirty and forty thousand dollars a year, 
and never even looked at his “copy ” when 
it left his hands. With the quite possible 
pride of his literary efficiency, doubtless he 
was guilty of exaggerating, for so-called 
success of any kind always means some 
previous period of directed energy. But 
material successes are very much alike. 
They leave behind them no moral after- 
gor’ they die with their own blossoming, 
ike some brilliant flower of a season. 

Alexis de Tocqueville, whose profound 
observations are now, looking back upon 
them, almost uncanny in their prophetic 
insight, has shown that this defect in our 
literary methods was to be expected. He 
says, in substance, that in a democracy 
unprepared by ancient traditions, consist- 
ing of great diversities of climate, culture, 
and even language, with ranks “ inter- 
mingled and confounded,” there cannot be 
that settled standard of literature which 
results when a small number of men, 
ee bound by geographic ties, are en- 
g at the same time upon the same 
subjects, and agree upon certain leading 
rules which govern them each and all. 

“ Taken as a whole,” says de Tocqueville, 
‘literature in democratic ages can never 
present, as it does in the periods of aris- 
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tocracy, an aspect of order, regularity, 
science, and art. ... Style will frequently 
be fantastic, incorrect, overburdened, and 
loose—almost always vehement and bold. 
Authors will aim at rapidity of execution 
more than at perfection of detail. .. . The 
object of authors will be to astonish rather 
than to please, and to stir the passions 
more than to charm the taste.” 

Such. being the situation among us, it is 
obvious that the simple act of calling at- 
tention to it is in itself likely to be received 
with impatience by those readers who are 
even now, doubtless, restlessly marking 
time between the hot-blooded books being 
turned out by our young Napoleons of 
literature. Why should we be hored with 
dull sermons anent our literary duties? As 
if the high cost of living had not made the 
struggle for existence among us so tragic 
that it would be the refinement of cruelty 
to deny us almost any mental relaxation 
contained in the latest literary thriller! 

Yet possibly there may be a few of us 
who feel otherwise; who feel that, on the 
one hand, to spend our best hours in a mad 
struggle for so ore § things the superfluous 
possession of which is mainly to disturb 
our peace of mind, and, on the other hand, 
to rely upon our Napoleons of literature 
to restore us—that this is not the loftiest 
ambition of the American who plumes 
himself on his mental and moral superi- 
ority to all others. 

It is also to be noted that just now we 
have reached what may be termed a psycho- 
logical moment in our National life—not 
to employ a more prononnced term. The 
astonishing proportion of. illiterates amon 
our own drafted men, which so startl 
us at the: time of its announcement, has 
been succeeded by a great movement in- 
augurated by the American Library Asso- 
ciation to foster and encourage the more 
widespread reading of better books. This 
movement has been supplemented by the 
practical—and doubtless more purely com- 
mercial—activities of a syndicate that pro- 
poses to establish a chain of book stores 
throughout the country for the ostensible 
object of organizing a cohesive body of 
readers who, in spite of climatic and other 
conditions, may, in the course of time, come 
to develop a more settled standard of 
literature than is at present discernible. 
Meanwhile our Napoleons of literature 
hold the reins of power. Literary prodi- 
gies are the order of the day and night, 
and a doddering old youngster of twenty- 
three, whose profound adventures among 
the smart set of a college founded by 
some defunct moral leader of a past age 
have enabled him to sound human nature 
to its very depths in four years of study 
and observation, is proclaimed far and wide 
as the pioneer of a new era in letters. 

Furthermore, we are in the throes (if 
that doubtful word may not seem too un- 
dignified) of a campaign, and (to put it 
discreetly) will it be deemed undiplomatic 
to hint that the very shortcomings in our 
literary standards characterized by de 
Tocqueville as “ fantastic, incorrect, over- 
burdened and loose” are quite inevitably 
reflected in some of our political phe- 
nomena? To this the stridulous op 
nents of idealism and advocates of “ sober 
business” methods will doubtless retort 


that we seek .now for something more 
substantial than unpractical dreams and 
felicity of expression, and that now is the 
accepted time to get down to that condi- 
tion reverently known among all hard- 
headed Americans as “ brass tacks.” 
Nevertheless it may not be too inconsid- 
erate to recall to our young Napoleons of 
literature that there is something more to 
life than the mere purveying of glittering 
and superficial wares to a market that re- 
turns to the purveyor nothing more sub- 
stantial than money, and that moral and 
spiritual values in literature, developed 
only through humility and restraint, are 
an investment that does not corrode with 
time, that draws a perpetual interest, in- 
stead of being thrown into the hands of a 
receiver after a brief and pyrotechnic 
career. 
The responsibility of the reading public 
is none the less, and this responsibility 
affects all of us. If we claim that we are 
entitled to relief in our hand-to-hand 
struggle against the high cost of living 
and are warranted in diverting ourselves 
with the clever indecencies of our Napo- 
leons of literature, must it not occur to us, 
even at this late day, that we cannot geter 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles? We 
“point with pride” to our stability, our 
ecbae second sense. But it is surely a a 
ple of widely varying moods and ideals 
that can conscript its entire able-bodied 
opulation in a night for the service of 
aaa. can, with a deep impulse for 
righteousness, sternly repress its alcoholie 
habits, can preach in pulpit and rostrum the 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man, while 
at the same time it views with smug indif- 
ference the tragedy of a Russia,a Poland, or 
an Armenia, and tranquilizes its conscience 


with the latest “O Boy” epoch-maker. 


«PUSSYFOOT” JOHNSON 


E commend this volume! to any 

\\/ liquor dealers who are still won- 
dering what hit them. We com- 

mend it to Mr. Rollin Kirby, of the New 
York “ World,” who delights to portray all 
Prohibitionists as wry-faced and gloomy. 
We commend it also to any citizen who is 
interested in reading a record of the life of 
a man who has devoted himself with single- 
hearted Lee se to the realization of an 
ideal. Mr. Johnson is a fighter, of whom 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote when his work 
was under fire, “ Let Johnson alone. More 
ower to his elbow!” He is a sportsman, 
in the highest sense of that word, who has 
won the respect of his enemies and op- 
nents both in England and the United 
tates. The record of his achievement in 
arousing the admiration of the British 
public is too recently in the public mind 
to need more than a casual reference here. 
But before Mr. Johnson went to England 
at the invitation of the British temperance 
workers, he had a long and distinguished 
career as a fighter of saloon corruption in 
our own West. His hardest blows were 
delivered against one of the most despi- 
cable phases of the liquor traffic—the 
phase which dealt with the debauching of 
our native Indians for profit. In his work 
as an enforcer of prohibition regulations 
upon Indian reservations he displayed 


“Pp ‘oot’? Johnson. By F. A. McKenzie. 
Introduction by William T. Grenfell. Illustrated. 
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courage, initiative, and a devotion to duty 

which have seldom been equaled. 

It was during the early of his con- 
nection with the Indian Service that Mr. 
Johnson won his nickname of “ Pussyfoot.” 
The incident, typical of many others in his 
strenuous career, through w ich he earned 
his nickname is told in this biography. 
We quote from the account there given : 

The owner of a pool hall at Haskell sent 
a public notice to Johnson that if ever he came 
to Haskell he would shoot him on sight. Every- 

’ body knew that Johnson had been challenged. 
He could not afford to refuse to notice it, for 
in the West, in those days, the man who 
showed a sign of weakness or cowardice was 
done. He inquired if the pool hall keeper 
had ever seen him. He was told that he had 
not, but had a very good description of him. 
Thereupon Johnson altered his make-up, 
mounted his horse, and went to Haskell. He 
tied up his horse in front of the pool house 
and walked in, pretending to be drunk. Slam- 
ming a silver dollar on the counter, he de- 
manded a drink. The pool hall keeper passed 
him over a bottle of sarsaparilla. Johnson 
slammed the bottle down in sudden passion. 
‘* What’s the use of that-to me?” he yelled. 
“* You give me real hell fire!” 

The pool hall keeper studied him, and, con- 
cluding that he was a genuine customer, opened 
a trap door, took out a bottle of spirits and 
handed it over. Johnson poured out the drink, 
and then demanded some tobacco. The saloon- 
keeper had a .44 revolver sticking out of each 
hip pocket, and was the kind of man who 
would shoot at the first suspicion, Johnson 
wanted to get-him in such a position that he 
could not readily reach his gun. The man 
turned round to take his tobacco jar down out 
of a cupboard. Instantly Johnson had whipped 
the revolvers out of his pockets and placed 
their cold barrels on the ears of the bravo. He 
had his man disarmed and led out a prisoner 
in no time. The West then named him 
** Pussyfoot.”’ 


As long as Mr. Roosevelt was in the 
White House Johnson was backed up to 
the limit, and under Indian Commissioners 
Leupp and Valentine he knew that his 
official superiors were back of him in his 


battle. It is additional evidence of the 
breakdown of the morale of the Department 
of the Interior under President Taft that 


Mr. Johnson at this time found his services 
no longer desired. When Mr. Johnson 
was forced to withdraw from the Indian 
service, he received a letter from some of 
his Indian friends, a part of which we 
publish below : 

The Pueblo of Santa Clara, mindful of its 
regeneration through your efforts, most cor- 
dially invites you to be its guest for as long a 
time as you will enjoy it. Horses, saddles, 
guns, guides, and tents, with the best rations 
at our command, will be provided you as long 
as you can make use of them. We hope you 
will come to us and go to the mountains for a 
mueh-needed rest. All we have is yours now 
and always. This is but small pay for the 
manhood you have restored to this village by 
stopping the liquor traffic here. We know you 
helped us at the price of your position. You 
may go down in apparent defeat before the 
whisky ring at Washington, but in the hearts 
of a quarter of a million American Indians you 
are a hero, There,is probably not one of this 
great number but what had come under the 
influence of your work. 

Come and be a good Indian with us. 

Very sincerely, 
The Council of Santa Clara, 
By Vicroriano SisNEROs, 
Acting Governor. 


- The winning of such a letter from the 
men whom 2 Bank risked his life and lost 
his position to serve was a tribute of which 
~ crusader oe be proud. 

t is impossible to understand the tem- 
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WILLIAM E. JOHNSON 
** The smile that disarms critics” 


perance movement which resulted in the 
passage of the Kighteenth Amendment 
without a knowledge of the careers of such 
men as Mr. Johnson. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


ART 
Pictorial agg - nen me in Photography. 
By Arthur Hammond. _Illust . The 
American Photographic Publishing Company, 


Boston. 

The simple, common-sense suggestions 
about picture-making in this book, backed 
as they are by thorough technical knowl- 
—- and wide experience, will make the 
volume of real, practical use to ambitious 
amateur photographers. The “ soft-focus” 
illustrations, we are bound to say, hardly 
do justice to the text. They call for more 
vigorous printing. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Life and Work of Sir Hiram Maxim (The). 
By P. Fleury Mottelay. The John Lane Com- 
pany, New York. 

Sir Hiram Maxim was, as he described 
himself, a “chronic inventor.” As a boy 
he invented an automatic mouse-trap, and 
automatic appliances fascinated him to the 
end. The astonishing variety of his inven- 
tions is indicated by a list of his patents, 
which fills‘over eleven es of the vol- 
ume. The chapters consist largely of quo- 
tations from accounts by Sir Hiram him- 
self of his more important inventions. 
Life of James McNeill Whistler (The). 

By E. R. & J. Pennell. Illustrated. Re- 
vised Edition. The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Whistler’s reputation as painter and 
etcher continues to grow, and this fact 
makes timely the publication of this re- 
vised edition of a standard work. Much 
new material has been added. All admirers 
of Whistler will pore over these es to 
find new stories about him and revive 
memories of old ones. There are many 
pictures. 

Sketches of Great Painters. By Edwin 
Watts Chubb. Illustrated. ‘The Stewart & 
Kidd Company, Cincinnati. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Old Plymouth Trails. By Winthrop Packard. 
Illustrated. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 

These pleasant essays will be read with 
interest by the multitude of ple to 
whom Plymouth and its neighborhood have 
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become familiar this year on account of 
the tercentenary celebration of the May- 
flower’s voyage. The printing of the illus- 
trations on colored paper is hardly suc- 
cessful, but perhaps is to be excused in 
these days of paper shortage. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Methods and Materials of Literary Criti- 
cism. By Charles Mills Gayley, Litt.D., 
LE.D., Benjamin Putnam Kurtz, Ph.D. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Woman. By eleine Marx. Translated by 
Piicle Szold Seltzer. Thomas Seltzer, New 

ork. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Common Creed of Christians e). Studies 
of the om * Creed. By William Pierson 
Merrill. e Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. 

Ethics and Natural Law. A Reconstructive 
Review of Moral Philosophy Applied to the 
Rational Art of Living. By George Lansing 
Raymond, L.H.D. G. p. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

Reconstructing the Church, An Examina- 
tion of the Problems of the Times from the 
Standpoint of a Layman of the Church. By 
William Allen Harper, LL.D. The Fleming 
H, Revell Company, New York. 

Religion and the New Psychology. A 
Psycho-Analytical Study of Religion. B 
Walter Samuel Swisher, B.D. The Marshali 
Jones Company, Boston. 

Religious Basis of a Better World Order 

he). An Application of Christian Principles 
in World Affairs. + Joseph Fort Newton, 
Litt.D., D.D. The Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, New York. 


Religious Consciousness (The). A Psycho- 
logical Study. By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Social Evolution of Religion (The). By 
George Willis Cooke. The Stratford Com- 
pany, Boston. 

Things Eternal. By Rev. John Kelman, D.D. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 


Three-Hour Sermon (The): On God, Sin, 
and Salvation. By Paul Kanamori. Fore- 
word by Robert E. Speer. ‘he Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. 

Vanished Friend (The). Evidence, Theoreti- 
cal Practical, of the Survival of Human 
Identity After Death. From the French of 
Jules Thiebault. Foreword by Margaret De- 
land. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


WAR BOOKS 


Rising Above the Ruins in France. By 
Corinna Haven Smith (Mrs. Joseph Lindon 
Smith) and Caroline R. Hill. Illustrated. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


Road to En-dor (The). Being An Account 
of How ‘I'wo Prisoners of War at in 
‘Turkey Won Their Way to Freedom. a. 
H. Jones, Lt. I. A. R. O. Illustrated. The 
John Lane Company, New York. 

Russian-American Relations: March, 
1917 - March, 1920. Documents and 
Papers Compiled and Edited by C. K. Cum- 
ming and Walter W. Pettit, under the Direc- 
tion of John A. Ryan, D.D., J. Henry Scatter- 
good, William Allen White, at the Request of 
the League of Free Nations Association. 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New York. 


Service of Love in War-Time (A). American 
Friends Relief Work in Europe, 1917-1919. By 
Rufus M. Jones, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

Ships Across the Sea. Stories of the American 
Navy in the Great War. By Ralph D. Paine. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton. 

Short History of the Great War (A). By 
William L. McPherson. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. 

Year as a Government Agent (A). By Vira 
B. Whitehouse (Mrs. Norman de R. White- 
house). Illustrated. Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 

SCIENCE 


Heart Troubles: Their Prevention and 
Relief. By Louis Faugéres Bishop. Illus- 
trated. The Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 

ork. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Automobile Cwner’s Guide (The). By 
Frank B. Scholl. D. Appieton & Co., New York. 
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An important part of the manage- 
ment of the Bell System is to keep 
the public informed concerning all 
matters relating to the telephone. 


We consider this an essential part 
of our stewardship in the operation 
of this public utility. It is due not 
only the 130,000 shareholders, but 
it is due the whole citizenship of 
the country. 


We have told you of new inven- 
tions to improve service, of the growth 
of service, of problems involved in 
securing materials, employing and 
training workers, of financing new 
developments, and of rates necessary 
to maintain service. 


You have been taken into our 





One Policy 


The Public Confidence 


One System 


confidence as to what we are doing, 
how we do it, why we do it. You 
have been told of our efforts to meet 
unusual conditions; of how we have 
bent every energy to provide service 


in the face of storms, floods, fires. 


It is an enormous task today to 
provide adequate service in the face 
of shortage of workers, raw mate- 
rials, manufacturing production and 
transportation. 


Nevertheless the service of the 
Bell System has been improved and 
extended this year. Over 350,000 
new stations have been put into 
operation. And the loyal workers 
of the Bell System are establishing 
new records for efficiency and will 
establish new records for service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, 
Governess, ‘Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant ? 
The Classified Want Department of The Outlook has 
for many years offered to subscribers a real service. A 
small advertisement in this department will bring results. 
The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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BY THE WAY 


Who can rival H. G. Wells for fecundity 
or variety of literary output? After writ- 
ing half a hundred or so of novels, he is 
now, so an announcement informs us, to 
publish a history of the world. “ Mr. Wells 
aims to tell in one continuous narrative the 
whole story of the life of mankind,” we 
are told. The work is to be in two vol- 
umes—some of Mr. Wells’s readers woul! 
not have been surprised if the announce- 
ment had said twenty. 

World heroes are not expected to bother 
themselves very much about small matters, 
and it brings a slight shock of surprise to 
find in a recently published book that one 
at least of the famous characters of history 
was very particular about “dots and 
dashes.” The quotation concerns Wash- 
ington’s celebrated Farewell Address, first 
published in Dunlap and Claypoole’s 
“Daily Advertiser” in 1796. Mr. Clay- 
poole said in his Memoirs: 

“ After the proof sheet had been com- 
pared with the copy, and corrected by my- 
self, I carried another proof, and then a 
revise, to be examined by the President, 
who made but a few alterations from the 
original, except in the punctuation, in 
which he was very minute” (italics ours). 





“One of my most vivid memories of 
desolation,” says Charlotte Kellogg in the 
August “ Atlantic,” “is of the Antwerp 
docks at the close of 1916. Not a human 
step broke the silence of the long landing- 
platforms, grass grew between the paving- 
stones, not a boat lay at anchor. This wee 
I revisited the docks, now a forest of fun- 
nels and masts, a teeming sea-world of 
barge and ship and schooner, with the 
wharves heaped with wares from the cor- 
ners of the earth.” Belgium is coming 
back ! 


“ An enterprising drummer,” says a 
New York business man, as reported in a 
humorous weekly, “once attempted to 
bribe an old Scotch merchant by offering 
him a box of cigars. 

“¢Na, na,’ said the old chap, shaking his 
head gravely, ‘I canna’ tak’ ’em.’ 

“¢ Nonsense,’ said the drummer. ‘If you 
have any conscientious scruples, you may 
pay me a quarter for the box.’ 

“¢ Weel, weel,’ said the old Scot, ‘Ill 
tak’ two boxes.’ ” 


Stories about Roosevelt are as welcome 
and almost as numerous as stories about 
Lincoln. Here is one from.“ Collier’s :” 

“ Buying that paper [a San Francisco 
daily that featured “ Babe” Ruth in red 
screamers while it printed Convention 
news in modest black] reminded us of a 
remark made eight years ago at Armaged- 
don. The long three-cornered battle was 
drawing to a close. Colonel Roosevelt 
thumbed over the evening papers. The 
Giants and the Red Sox were on every 
front page. ‘I wish this World Series 
were over,’ he said, ‘so people would have 
a chance to read about politics.’ ” 


William McFee, the novelist, is the hero 
of a real romance, a. note in the New York 
“ Times” states. “ When he returns from 
his present trip as chief éngineer of: the 
United Fruit steamer Turrialba,” says the 
“Times,” “ it will be to find awaiting for 
him another chapter of an international 
romance quite as exciting and celorful as 
any he has ever written. It began during 
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the World War when he met in Smyrna 
Mlle. Pauline Kondoff, a Bulgarian of part 
Italian extraction, and won her promise on 
the first day of their acquaintance to marry 
him at once and go to America.” The 
delays that seem inseparable from true 
love matches intervened, but Mlle. Kondoff 
has at last arrived in New York to fulfill 
her promise. 


“To Teach Theologs to Play” is the 
heading of a note from the New York 
Y. M.C. A. It says that Mr. Henry M. 
Busch, Boys’ Work Secretary of East Side 
Y. M. C. A., and director of Camp Crumbie, 
in the Berkshires, has resigned, to take 
effect September 1. He has accepted an 
assistant professorship in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and will be in charge of 
a new department, the object of which is 
to teach the coming ministers how to play. 
This, of course, is that they may know 
how to play with the boys and girls who 
may be under their charge, and thus attract 
and hold them to the church. 

The way to produce is to produce. A 
writer in the Waco (Texas) “Times- 
Herald” puts it succinctly thus : “ No corn, 
no cakes. No cotton, no ates. No wheat, 
no waffles. No shingles, no shelter. Pro- 
duction is the thing.” 





From the Boston “ Transcript :” 
“How’s your husband getting along, 
Mrs. Fogarty ?” 
- “ Well, sometimes he’s better an’ some- 
times he’s worse, but from the way he 
growls an’ takes on whin he’s better Oi 
think he’s better whin he’s worse.” 





From “ Karikaturen :” 

Irate Patron in Garden Restaurant— 
“Most provoking! Spiritualists can raise 
up Napoleon, Cxsar, Ibsen, and whoever 
they want by rapping atable; I can’t even 
call up a waiter! 





Additional mispronunciations and mala- 
ae sent in by our readers are as 
ollows : 

“Our colored West Indian maid says, 
‘Will I crips (crisp) the potato chips, 
huecks (husk) the corn, and put the stew in 
the casterole (casserole) ?’” 


“The doctor said it was a clear case of 
humane (ptomaine) poisoning.” 


“ John Jones has built two new dormant 
windows on his house.” 


“ A man who was to drill a company of 
girls in a local lodge said to them, ‘I wish 
you’d all dress in white. It makes the 
ceremony so much more oppressive.’ ” 


“You have probably heard this one, 
which if not authentic is ben trovato: A 
lady went boat-riding and became seasick. 
On finally reaching solid earth again she 
exclaimed: ‘Oh, I’m so thankful to get 
my feet on vice versa again!’ One of her 
hearers fairly doubled up with laughter: 
‘Oh, that’s just too fanny! Of course you 
mean terra cotta, don’t you?’”’ 


“ Although not exactly in line with your 
mispronunciation reminiscences, you may 
perhaps like to record these curiosities 
ainong the names given to colored children 
in the far South: Karo Reguspatoff (Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off.) Johnson ; Kissimme Daily ; 
Weather Strips Brown (so named, it is 
said, because ‘dis chile done kep’ his 
daddy out’n de draf’.’)” 

“*John Jones, Incorporated, was re- 
ferred to as ‘ John Jones, In-codperated.’ ” 
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A thousand 


* 
separate Joys 

Each serving dish of Puffed Grains contains a thou- 
sand separate joys. 

Each grain is a bubble, thin,and flimsy, puffed to 
eight times normal size. ; 

A hundred million steam explosions have occurred 
in each, blasting every food cell. 

The airy globules are crisp and toasted. They taste 
like nut-meats puffed. The morsels seem like fairy 
foods, almost too good to eat. 

Yet these are the utmost in scientific foods. Two 
are whole grains, with every food cell fitted to digest. 
They are the foods that children like best, and the 
best foods they can get. 

Serve with cream and sugar. Mix with your berries. 
Float in every bowl of milk. Crisp and douse with 
melted butter for hungry children in the afternoon. They 
are nothing but grain foods. The nutty flavor comes 
from toasting. The flimsy texture comes from steam 
explosions. The delights are all due to scientific methods. 

Serve inorning, noon and night in summer, between 
meals and at bedtime. The more children eat the better. 
What other food compares with whole grains puffed ? 





Corn 


Puffs 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 














The new pancakes 
Now we have Puffed Rice Pancake 
Flour, self-raising, mixed with ground 
Puffed Rice. The Puffed Rice flour tastes 
like nut-flour, and it makes the pancakes 
fluffy. This new mixture makes the finest 
pancakes that you ever tasted. Try it. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 3367 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standand investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THz OuTLooK FinanctaL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


It will give to inquirers facts of record or information © 








IS IT A BARGAIN? 


NSTANT reminders are being given us these days that 
securities are cheap, that the present is the time to invest, 
and that in all probability prices will not be so low again 

within a generation. 

A case in point is a letter recently received from a banking 
house recommending the purchase of a first-mortgage bond to 
net 8 per cent. We tuke the liberty of quoting two paragraphs : 

“The diminished purchasing power of money can be restored 
in considerable measure by taking advantage of the present 
extraordinary rates for capital. For many people there is no 
other recourse except economy. 


“This condition—of the highest rates since the Civil War— 
may not last long. Just as rates declined thereafter, so they may 
be expected to decline again.” 

It is true, of course, and many people are taking advantage of 
the situation. Every time one talks with a man famillar with 
conditions in the security markets he hears the same old thing : 
“Tf I only had a lot of money to invest right now! The bargains 
there are !” 

Practically every one understands by this time why this is so. 
It is because of the “present extraordinary rates for capital.” 
Money invested is capital, and money for investment is in demand, 
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Safety or High Rate 
of Interest? 


T is an old investment maxim that safety and a conservative interest rate 
go together, and that an exorbitant yield is a caution signal. This is 
particularly a time to remember this fact. 
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An unduly high rate of interest on an investment often distracts the investor’s 

attention from other qualities not so desirable. With his eyes fixed on yield 

rather than on security, the investor sometimes fails to notice that there is no con- 

vincing evidence offered of sure and prompt payment of principal and interest. 
The return of your capital unimpaired when due, together 


with prompt payment of interest, is of more importance 
than a promise of an unusual net return on your investment. 


Our current Investment Guide lists a great variety of sound first mortgage 


serial bonds, safeguarded under the Straus Plan and yielding the safe and 
conservative interest rate of 6%. 


In addition to 6%, with 4% Federal Income Tax paid, these bonds yield satisfac- 
tion and peace of mind. Their prompt payment in cash on the day due is assured 
by the rigid provisions of the Straus Plan. Call or write today for our Invest- 
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ment Guide, and specify 


Circular H-1005 


SW.STRAUS & CO. 
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Established 1882 Incorporated =. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building = 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO = 
Penobscot Bldg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. Shawmut Bank Bidg. Crocker Bldg. = 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH SS 
— Stock Exchange Bldg. Dun Bidg. Merchants’ Bank Bldg. Keystone Bidg. = 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON => 
National City Bldg. Trust Company. Bidg. Merchants’ Nat’) Bank Bldg. Nat’! Metropolitan Bank Bldg. = 
First Mortgage Bonds Exclusively = 





Thirty-eight Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
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and therefore brings large returns. The 
world needs aulanl tolampeasly. the Belsh- 
eviki and the Communists to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The world cannot 
get along without it, any more than it can 
get along without labor. Capital and labor 
are both essential to production, and pro- 
duction is essential to progress. The Great 
War has diminished the supply of capital, 
just as the Civil War did. It is scarce 
now, as it was then, and people pay 
high for it. The foundation of many a 
present-day fortune was laid right after 
the Civil War by foresighted people, who, 
taking advantage of the favorable invest- 
ment conditions prevailing at that time, 
ut their money to work on extraordinarily 
ani terms. Thesame ang is happen- 
ing to-day. To show how valuable money is 
just now, an “out-of-town” banker told 
us the other day that he had recently 
loaned $50,000 in Wall Street for six 
months at 9 per cent. Seven or eight years 
ago he probably would have been glad to 
get a rate half as high. ‘ 

This is certainly the day of bargains in 
investments. No ene denies that they exist, 
and no one denies that they are not always 
going to be available. Just as rates declined 
after the Civil War, “so they may be ex- 
pected to decline again.” Now is the time 
to act. But out of all the investments being 
offered how is one to tell whether a par- 
ticular one is a bargain or not? What is a 
bargain, anyway? Is it something which 
sells fer a low price, or is it something 
which is an advantageous purchase ? If the 
former definition is correct, then all oil 
stocks selling at fifty cents or a dollar a 
share are bargains. om people know to 
their sorrow, however, that this is not the 
case, and have discovered that fifty cents a 
share may be just half a dollar more than 
the shares are worth. On the other hand, 
it is conceivable that a stock selling at $300 
a share may in reality be exceedingly 
cheap. Certainly the man who bought 
Standard Qil of New Jersey at 
found this to be the case. e got a 
real bargain, an advantageous purchase. 
The acwual selling price of a security, there- 
fore, iz not necessarily an indication of its 
ben, 2 bargain. 

A !. ter came to the Financial Depart- 
ment a short time ago from a man who 
wanted to buy a bond which at the time 
was selling at 19. The prospect of gettin 
a $1,000 bond for $190 was attractive, an 
seemed to him like a bargain. He asked 
our advice. On the face of things, is it rea- 
sonable to anpeese that a bond worth any- 
thing to speak of would be quoted at such 
a figure? The particular bond he had in 
mind was supposed to pay 5 per cent— 
though ‘of course no interest was bein 
we He did not know this, however, an 

ad figured a straight return of over 25 
per cent on his investment. It seemed like 
a bargain, but he would have discovered 
later that in all probability his purchase 
was a very costly one. As a matter of fact, 
the issuing company had failed, had been 
placed in the hands of a receiver, and the 
chance that this issue of bonds would ever 
be worth anything was very slight indeed. 
It does not pay to try to get too much for 
your money. If a bond sells at 19, there 
must be a good reason for it, just as a stock 
does not sell at 300 without cause. 

Chen it may be that what is a bargain 
for one man may not be an especially ad- 
Vantageous purchase for another. Tax- 
exempt bonds, for instance, yield less than 
bonds not possessing this feature. Com- 
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Bath olVour Bonds 
are the Necessites 
for the Advancement, 


of C.vilizaton~ 


What record do you keep 
of your bonds and other 
securities? Write for 
our Loose-Leaf Security 
Record, No, OMi2and a 
copy will be sent you 
without cost or obliga- 
tion. 
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HARNESSED ENERGY 


LS ig ererpe nina running purpostless through the un- 
tracked places, but now set to work by man’s ingenuity, 
turning the great wheels of industry or sent humming over 
miles of wire to brighten the homes of thousands. 

Bonds of Public Utilities deriving their energy from Hydro-Electric de~ 
velopments provide exceptional security to conservative investors. Halsey, 


Stuart G Co.’s recommendatiops of Bonds of this character are confined 
to those of established organizations with a proven record of earnings. 


Representative of this class of securities we recommend— 


Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
7% Collateral Convertible Gold Notes, 1925, 


Our descriptive circular OMI will be sent upon request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 





Incorpor ste N. W. Halsey & Co., Chicage 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 























ARE YOU AN 
INVESTOR? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of 
The Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook 


_ readers to solve intelligently their particular 


investment problems. Perhaps you are contem- 


plating a shifting of your present holdings or 


have fresh funds to invest. In either case we 


shall be glad to give you specific informa- 


tion on any securities in which you may be 


interested. A nominal charge of one dollar per 


inquiry will be made for this special service. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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and ranches. 





Correspondencewith 
Western Banks and 
mercantile houses is 
cordially invited, 











The Bank that Links the East and West 


Ww EN -The National Shawmut Bank opened in 1836, 
“the West’’ was a three months’ journey from Boston. 
Today, the banker two thousand miles away, seeking assist- 
ance in financing grain, live stock or local packing plant, 
receives a reply at once, 


The grain belt shipped 18,250,000 bushels to Boston in 
1919. New England mills use over three-fifths of the total 
American wool production. 
depend upon Western hides, 
co-operates by handling drafts, attending to insurance, ware- 


New England people are thrifty, industrious craftsmen, 
affording a natural market for the products of Western farms 
The West in turn looks to New England for 
paper, textiles, footwear and machinery—industries closely 
identified with National Shawmut. 


Clients are supplied with information on credits and market opportunities 


THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of Boston 
Resources over $250,000,000 








Massachusetts shoe factories 
The National Shawmut Bank 




















FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

a the yield on the 3 per cent Liberty 

oan with the other issues, for instance. 
The fact that they are tax exempt, how- 
ever, may make them real bargains for 
wealthy people subject to large income 
taxes. A yield of 4 per cent on a tax- 
exempt bond might be more than they 
en | get from a bond which on the face 
of it yielded 6 or 7 per cent. 

And now comes the old question. Which 
is better, a high yield combined with the 
chance of loss, or a more conservative re- 
turn, with principal and interest absolutely 
sure? Which kind of security is the real 
bargain? The answer is obvious. 

What every investor wants is a security 
selling at a price to return as much on his 
money as is) consistent.with safety. Some- 
times, due to various circumstances, this 
return is greater than it is at others. Right 
now conditions are such as to make it 
possible for the investor to get unusually 


large returns. In other words, there are 
investment bargains to be had, but because 
they are numerous does not mean that 
every security is a bargain. A woman 
reader recently wrote in to inquire why it 
was, with oil so scarce and expensive, that 
a certain oil stock she had bought had gone 
down so in price. Simply because oil is 
searce and expensive does not mean that 
every concern calling itself an oil company 
is going to make money ; and the company 
whose shares she had purchased had never 
even issued a financial statement. And 
simply because there are bargains to be 
had does not mean that every stock or 
bond is a bargain at present prices. 

The point is that because of the “ present 
extraordinary rates for capital” there are 
bargains to be had in high-grade securi- 
ties. The man is fortunate who can take 
advantage of this opportunity, and he is 
wise who does so. Wise, too, is he who 
bears in mind the fact that the choicest 
bargains are usually in high-grade securi- 
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ties—those which are safe, which yield a 
reasonable return, and for which there is a 
market. These conditions are seldom hard 
to fulfill, and probably have never been 
easier than at present. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


9. Please tell me something about the Denver 
ae Rio Grande Improvement Mortgage 5 per cent 


ds, due June 1, 1928. They have been recom- 


mended to me as a investment. 

A. These bonds are considered by con- 
servative investors as a speculative invest- 
ment. The mortgage securing them isa sec- 
ond lien on about 1,650 miles, the company’s 
property in Colorado. The amount of the 
prior liens is not large and the road’s earn- 
ings have been good. The yield on these 
bonds is about 11 per cent, due probably 
to the fact that there is a judgment against 
the Denver and Rio Grande amounting to 
about $33,000,000 because of its havin 
failed to make good a guaranty of bonds o 
the Western Pacific Railroad. This judg- 
ment, however, comes after the liens on 
the Denver and Rio Grande property, a 
fact which does not seem to be generally 
understood, but which véry likely accounts 
in large measure for the low prices at 
which the bonds of this road are selling. 

Q. I have $500 I wish to invest on as favorable 
terms as possible. There is a chance that I may 
have to convert this investment into cash within 
the next two or three years, so want something that 
ean be sold easily sail on which I probably should 


not incur a loss. Can you tell me of some security 
which would seem to answer these requirements ? 


A, Have you never heard of Liberty 
Bonds? 


9. Kindly give me information on Pennsylvania 
R.R. 5 per cent bonds. Are these a safe investment ? 

A. We presume the bonds you refer to 
are the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
General Mortgage 5s, due 1968. Their 
present price is about 85. There are out- 
standing $50,000,000 of these bonds, se- 
cured equally with the general mortgage 
414s, due 1965. They are secured by over 
2,700 miles of road, together with piers, 
yards, ete. These bonds are considered by 
experts a satisfactory investment. 








FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOAN BONDS 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES represent con- 
servative Loans on productive farm lands worth more 
than double the amount of the debt. 

Not One Dollar lost in sixty-two years. 

Interest paid promptly when due. 

For sale in $500 and $1,000 denominations and upward. 
Complete information furnished upon request. 

Ask for Booklet and Investor’s List No. 58. 


A-G:Danforth:&-C 


Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON - ILLINOIS 





























22 YEARS > 


Preferred shares of an Industrial | 

Company showing this record | 

of prosperity 

Benefited by peace conditions 
Earnings 714 times dividend 

requirements 

Liberal Sinking Fund 

Net Tangible Assets $313 per share | 


We offer limited number of these shares | 
yielding well over 8% 


Write for description B 16 


| 
A. D. Converse & Go. | 
| 


5 Nassau Street, New York 
Philadelphia 








Baltimore | 
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The Outlook of July 21 has an article i 
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Tours and Travel 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





JAPAN 


Are you interested in it2 
If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Bock Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.’”’ 








BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU | 


The Great Sree Caner Rockies— 
Alas! —China 
AROUND THE WORLD 


506 Fifth Ave., New York. Vanderbilt 5348 





. eye o 
Japan-China-Philippines 
Small ivate party, with expe- 
rienced leader. Peril ‘hake a leisurely 
tour of the Orient, October to March. 

HELEN G. Smits, fae eat 19th St., New York. 








Europe “x. Battlefields 


38 Tours—Exceptional Variety in 
outes and Prices 

American Travel Club, Box 0, Wilmington, Del. 

ONTENTS NAA A FIT 








~ Hotels and Resorts 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK 





Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every conveni@ace 
comfort, and commends mk 
refinement wishing to t- on ‘Ame 
and apn — easy reach of 


ea _— h Illustrated Bookiet, ot giedly gout 
upon request. JOHN P. iN. 


HOTEL JUDSON "fon Sauer gching- 

os = og $3.50 | per 4 

including meals. Special rates f ort two weeks 
Location very central. 
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—— PENNSYLVANIA 
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HELP WANTED 
Teachers and Governesses 





WANTED—. 

ernees (America Yor thee gi Shaee ete 6, 6 9, and ii 
ears 

2 ey Sno ike acon 


W. Putoata, Highlan ined eed ve ga Albert 


peatie® spect vewie ‘wed 
MWANTED, ‘cay nS September 
governess for three children attending + school; 
ng ge able of tena old. Preference given 
ee music and French 
or iain. We age, nationsley, 
and ex ‘ap alaty lesired.. Refer- 
WAN = eared, S84, Ou French o: r English, 
try. Must of four, 5 small faniy living in_coun- 


sponsiaity : capable of LoS 





or more. 
26 all elovated and strest cat lines. 


NEW YORK 
FENTON HOUSE Gon 


Altitude in fe A noted 
and rest. ite haat folder and 
Cc. ; Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 


~ Health Resorts 
BYRAM LAKE HEALTH FARM 
MT. KISCO, N. A 


When ill or Soaveennent or in 
need of rest or recuperation 
Ideal location. Table supp exclusively 
|. farm produce. Outdoor Syumeium, 




















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


yeas dlvage, good, character and pleasing 





reels with some business 

raining, with a lik § for outside work and 

ities Mare tat | 
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known b immediate 





ted but must 4 means to 

become even rr. 

Write Fit, Room 2,502,110 nl propriger. | Sout 
‘MANUSCR/PTS 


etc.,are wanted for 


puolication” Bub a Bubmtt regs. or write Literary 
WOMEN’S GOODS 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
Business Situations 
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any rexecutive 1 Crtober. ei N oble, 
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nis, , fishing. 
bm a Priapectes mailed 1 ean request. 





EXC: LUSITE souses ae in smocked and hand- 
at reasonab 











ENGLAND 
GREENE'S - HOTEL 
24 Gorden Street, Bloomsbury, London W. C. 


Bed and breakfast 6/6, dinner 3.7. 


CONNECTICUT 
"sa tn Inn, Lakeville, Conn. 








le a = If 
Dr. Vail’s § Sanatorium fe Doautil irri we gannot ot supply Zuri 
Sonne sont bi. x, Masengn, clectricity ont | M —_ » Davenport, Winiam 


cians. Ff. successful Rt. 9 ‘or 30 
years. E. 8. Va, M.D., Thompsonville, Ct. 





ROOMS TO RENT 





The Bethesda “ite #!™* 
A private ayy for mee and 

who need care. Idea qerroundiags. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. Tel. 241. 








TWO ladies li alone desire to rent 
Prien na ation. $15 per week. 





HELP WANTED 





miles from New Yor J, be 
two fishing, boating, bathin tennis 
and golf. soit xeon. table. "Automobile ‘parties. 


The Wayside Inn 
New Milford, Litchtield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. An ideal place for your summer’s 
rest. 2 hours from New York. Write for 
booklet. Mrs. J. E. Castix, Proprietor. 





LINDEN |T, deat Place for Sick 


pean, Sm ®-lAn L— tution Tye 
e personal stud: aliz 
seme ¢ of the invalid. a Electricity,. 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosset ancoTT WALTER, M.D. 
(ate of The Walter Sanitarium) 

















MAINE 


SEPTEMBER RESORT | 
THE FIRS jreerisie: me: 





Country Board 
Wanted—Adoh Boarders Wins Hers 











Hotel, Tents, Cottages. Center of the Benob- epi he eee 
pe man tages of (fot, Septem September, ith» special —S— 
van ons. 
Bookie! "o'r" KNOWLTON. Apartments 
LoonLaxg, Marne. Furhished. Ne 

YORKCAMPS}exnvniiten | To SUBLET Feshishes. Nor 
Famous ley ion heart of mountains | ment with southern exposure in Kast Orange, 
facing lake. cabins, baths, open fires, | N.J. 2 blocks from train and trolley. From 
central dining-room. ng. olf near why Nov. or Dec. 1. References exc! w.L. 
boati Baking. reah’ vegeta Scott, Hotel Rockaway, E. Gloucester, Maas. 


eRBS, poultry, m: 


Estates, SPECIAL EXTENSION of SEASON 


HotelClub for all meals. Accommodations 








omfortable, attractive a ment in 
Lag none = rent to careful, cultured 

| — _¥ r single women. i. 
nent. paseal, f 35 “E. Fourth 8t., Media, Pa. 





im san’ ui bun, lows and ttages ; 
itary eq uP ble — 
etab 
acres ce — fields; un- 
aprice sea fish 


a a a. A 
and water fowl shoo a taftes ay Fy 15, 1920). 
or beds (homelike). 


qi al auto ma: , Per day, Lap 00; iyeanly. $25- 


after Labor ERRITT, 
p. and Mgr., poy. Pesan Sebasco, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


If You Are Tired or Need a Change 
you cannot ie a Eelasa Le: one place in 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 


MARBLEHEAD,MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. 
Privat® baths. Descriptive booklet. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


~At-the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OREN 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 





























Real Estate 
CANADA 


Returning from Ontario Toot tn at Barrie! 
a LT Overlooking ng. Kempenteldt 


Bay, Lake Simcoe. Box 938, 
FLORIDA 


Best Buy in Fla. Oren nens 


acres. Lam / front. l5acre 0’ 2px 
1,000 boxes fruit = oem Price $15 

acre oral 
J. 0. "Cnoasr, Ban Mateo, rT 














other good wit 
grove, $7,000. 


Business Situations 
WANTED—Capable and reliable man for 


OWKITE pho $25-$300 paid 

otoplays: paid anyone 
fi itable ideas. ideas. Experience unnecessary ; 
pi outline free. Producers League, 


Louis. 
RAILWAY traffic earn from 


3 mses. Travel 
a gd niimited advancement. No age 


limit. We train wat Positions furnished und: 
oo for booklet CM27. Standard 
Training lnstitu 


and so welitiae Helpers 
WIDOW of prominent physician wi 
assume direction of Beutietan's home. =— 


enced im care and education of 
eg San Outlook. 
A lady 
school a. r per desires position. High Highest 
ea ae 
‘osition as matron in institu- 
tion or boys’ school. 
= yy! * Experience. 8,792, 


HOUSEKEEPER MANA’ 
educated French-A American lady ah oe 


nette, age seeks position of . Hotel 

department, help. References. 8, , Outlook. 
WOMAN of edu and refinement, 

Protestant, desires position near New York 

or Philade as com 

housek r in widower’s home. Experi- 


pil. ame 





te, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Gompanions and es fal — 
NURSERY governess wanted 
cut to care es bee two Bouth wintra fe ‘rina. 2% 
}- Seashore Denmnens, Cos 
chad, experience in and. reler. 
ences. Answer, aa aaa 
ionality. Address t, re 


WANTED, after re. wo. at She 
pomework, family of Chestnut til, 
Pa. Good references required. 8,772, Outlook. 
WANTED, immediately, two young women 
to work \ with othe italy to You in 
near Te York. Positions 


=e net i Go attractive. 


oO TEITITAN, _¥ eg enfetertn 
Keepers. iiss Richards, Bors, Hast Bide Btn 
Providence, R 
WANTED— sastren for home for widews 
and single women. 36 in 


- i amie te Meee Sard 


NURSERY 4 Mgrs A - for ite ote girl age § 6 


years. Kaowiiee physi 

sary. Sept. 1. A. Ross, pring Lake, N. 2. J. 
WANTED Trained na putes Sor seashore end 

later for Florida. W ate” 665 Grand 





MAINE 


For Sale—DRIFTWOOD | Ss 
BAILEY ISLAN >, = AINE 
Death of owner cause of Capacity 45 

ests. Always filled. c.4% 
favited. Full particulars from J. F. Gulliver. 


For Sale at Lage Harbor Me. 











4 — 

8 ted -porch. 

Fine mtn. mhespete, Sor Large trees. to 
W. Redfield, 248 Newbury St., Boston, 


NEW YORK 
For Rent, Furnished $2205, 20%" 








trolley. First r through . 
ences Address M. M. W.., Scarsdale, N. Y. 


, New ont City, Apt. C. 
NURSE 8. = 
pee pom xi by resen 
ition. Please 


<—— 
Spain 173 Nassau St., wing hn le 


TANT woman as working house- 
home for . Good home. 
month. Outlook. 


a rintendeutshounKeepors, 
matron, governesses, attendan 
its, 
helpers. secretaries 51 Trowbridge St. 


Teachers and Governesses 
WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
gad private schools. Calls coming every day. 
for —— Albany Teachers’ Agency. 
aie Sas one, boys Mand 14 years of 
vanced in 


Hotorn properston 
agedcs Must be able to 
L. W. Adams, Ash- 


employer, fev infant 
be healthy, 





ian, Ky. 








ing sao menus, “and a detail Highs arrang: 
and refinement 


would ‘ ot baa h-c! 
shop for and chaperon 1 ay 
| imere, housek but gen yj? of 
ding, a ome, City or 
GRADUATE nurse, 
m as companion. 

B97, aaa 

MID Li-esed gentiow oman wishes 
charge business couple or a 
| New —_ = eeu, or ar 4 
Outlook. _ 


enya desires podiicn where 


h! 
creche 


re are mother! 


pte od 
BUSINESS et 
= involving traveling. 8,782, ony “a 
, cultured woman, ti 

ability, long and varied experience with girls 
in ols and colleges, position of 
trust as social hostess in club, school, or com- 
munity centers. References exchanged. 8,807, 
Outlook. 
executive ability 


rine co) 
ent ‘a smail tea-room, cafete: 

tanagement of erences exchanged. 8,308, Soticok, 
Teachers and Governesses 


GOVERNESS for backward child. 
full physical care of child. ag 


woman with domestic 
desires 








=, hs governeny cildre teacher 
$ desires position as —— 
CLERGTMAE, pret - any ol 
ae A “community, peivute. 
Outlook. 

MISCELLANEOUS = 

HILD t 

Se erat cata er 


home in \pineland su suburb of Miami, F 


CLERGY MAR and ha comfort- 
apie home i Flori "wot nanting mi 
= AE a for reasonable com 
Rive Octiook References given and seauired. 
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CAMPHOR IN FORMOSA. 


BY MARY L. LOORAM 


Formosa; the island owned by Japan 
which has the world monopoly of camphor, 
offers a most adventurous life for the 
camphor seeker. His life is full of thrills, 
for a is never safe from the head-hunters 
who roam in the great virgin forests 
there. 

Tales of the camphor workers remind us 
of eur own pioneers in the days of the 
tomahawk, the poisoned arrow, and the 
scalping knife. And yet if this:menace had 
not existed the camphor forests would 
have disappeared long ago; so we have 
the head-hunters to thank for the large 
tracts of camphor forests still in Formosa. 

Camphor trees grow best on moderate, 
well-drained slopes, not over 4,000 feet in 
elevation, where the sun’s rays can reach 
them. 

Nowhere else in the world have these 
trees attained such a height and girth as 
in Formosa. In the past, trees with a basal 
circumference of from 35 to 40 feet have 
often been found, but these have long since 
fallen victims to the ax. Perhaps in the 
uncharted forests, where the savage still 
holds sway, more of these noble specimens 
still grow unscathed. At present a camphor 
tree with a basal circumference of 20 feet 
is considered a very ample specimen. 

In point of view of value few trees can 
rival the camphor. An average tree, say 
with a basal circumference of 12 feet, 
will yield about 50 piculs of camphor 
(approximately 6,600 pounds), which, at 
the present market price, is worth about 
$5,000. 

The camphor trees are unusually beau- 
tiful, with shapely trunks and wide-spread- 
ing branches profusely covered with grace- 
ful leaves of a soft green. 

Native stills are scattered here and there 
throughout the districts where crude ¢am- 
phor is collected, packed in tins, and 
carried down precipitous mountain paths 
on coolies’ backs to the nearest railway 
line, whence it goes to the refinery at 
Taihoku. 

The stills are operated in a simple man- 
ner. Camphor dies are placed in a chip 
retort over boiling water, and as the cam- 
phor vaporizes it passes through pipes into 
submerged vats, which are so arranged 
that cool water from a mountain stream 
can run over them to accelerate crystalliza- 
tion. After the camphor has crystallized the 
vats are opened, and the product is placed 
on wooden troughs to allow whatever free 
oil there may be to drain off. This oil will 
yield ninety per cent of crude camphor in 
the process of refining. 


A CORRECTION 


_ In The Outlook for August 11 you pub- 
lished an article by me on “The Open- 
Shop Issue.” Unfortunately, a statement 
was added that I was “of the National 
Industrial Conference Board.” That state- 
ment should not have appeared, for while 
I was for a time a member of the research 
staff of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, I have had no connection with that 
organization since August 1 of last year. 
Of course I do not speak for the Board, 
and I beg you to publish this letter in cor- 
rection of the impression that has been 
created. 
THEroporE M. Avi-LALLEMANT. 
New York City. 
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GRACKED Water JacKeTs “ 33S. 
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What a Cold*Garage Does to Your Car 


BETWEEN trips let yourcar stand in a WASCO-Heated Garage — kept at 
constant temperature by the WASCO Automatic Regulator. The warm 
air envelopes the car—reaches every nook and corner — melts off the snow 
and ice— thaws the frost out of the varnish — warms all the metal parts — keeps oil and 
grease in working condition, preventing scored cylinders and burned out bearings. There's 
no chance of frozen radiator, cracked water jacket or broken water pump. 

Storage batteries work at a disadvantage when cold — they will not take a full charge, and 
consequently suffer greatly from overwork; they also are much more likely to become 
ruined by freezing 

With the garage warmed, you enjoy taking the same care of the lubrication and adjust- 
ment of the car as you doin the summer time. And your car starts easily. 

The self-regulating W4SCO Hot Water Heating System requires attention only once a day. 
a. —y y bony can set it up —no expensive steam-fitter required. Costs less than street 
car fare for 6 , 


Write for catalog that illustrates and explains the fuel 
an ic temperature regulation of WascO. 


d 
W. A. Scutetr Mre. Co., INc. ‘Syecuse N'Y | 
WASCO is also used 


for heating Offices, A AC 


Stores, Cottages, etc. IGAR AGE HEATIN G SYSTEM , 
READY: T0-SET:UP' 
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Some Territory open 
for live Distributors. 



































~ NEVER MIND WHO CONTROLS THE RAILROADS 
JT'S THE BRUSH THAT CONTROLS THE FINISH~ 


WHITING-ADAMS 


‘ BRUSHES 


. THE KING ~ Oval Chiselled Varnish Brushes 
ey regarded by Car Manufacturers and 
lroads, on large panels and best work- 
Send for Ilustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING -J.J. ADAMS CO., Boston,U.S.A. 
Brash Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the Largest in the World. ° 
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SR ROAIBE TELA NAN 0 ORCS 
GIESSEN BUCO SEM SR LTOR 


You can ** Say tt with Flowers’ in any part of 
the United States and Canada through the 
~ Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass tion 


MENUS UII BERGA Rainier! MAUS 
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R. P. MCCURDY 
Pictsburgh 


etna 
A C. TEMPLETON W A. FOSDICK 
Minneapolis : Dallas 
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}. . LIPSEY H A. WHITE 
Atlanta Atlanta 
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F L ROUSE ’ 1. G. McNIECE 
Denver 4 St. Louis 


R. J. WEAVER 
Kansas City 


Bix 


Sree nrnorerryt 
E F. CONSIGNY 
Des Moines 


aaa 
J. R. SMITH 
Atlanta 






M. J. BUDLONG 
New York 


‘Beene RL OE BEM i 
W. T. HILL 


St. Louis 





O. C. FUNDERBURK 
Boston 
"1 
\ 
; ‘ 
S. H. MITCHELL Cc. W. DOW 
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The Men who Distribute the new Leland-built Lincoln Car 


Those who know motor cars, know that 
high character and soundness in the organi- 
zations which produce them, should be par- 
alleled by like character and soundness in 
the organizations which distribute them—the 
men who form the connecting links or points 
of contact between the car owner and the 
manufacturer. 


The distributing organizations of the Lin- 
coln Motor Co. are in fifteen cities, including 
‘a factory sales branch in Detroit. 


As production increases, additional dis- 
tributors will be selected from the nearly 
2,000 applicants already in waiting. Many 
of these, even now, have lists of priority 
orders and orders conditional upon their 
appointment. 


In the fourteen cities where sales franchises 
have been granted, selections were made 
from among 416 applicants. 


In not one single instance was it a matter 
of soliciting a distributor, nor of accepting 
whomsoever could be obtained. In every 
case it was one of our own choosing—of 
selecting those who we believed to measure 
up to the standards we had established, 
and whose high standing in their respec- 

tive cities had been 
abundantly tested. 


Nor was this a 
simple _ procedure, 
because most of the 





applicants were distributors well established, 
of high repute, and already handling cars 
of the better class. They were men who have 
made it their business to know motor cars 
and motor car builders. 


With this type of applicants it was a matter 
of carefully choosing those best qualified. 





Most of them have had sales franchises 
continually thrust upon them for considera- 
tion, and could obtain almost any franchise 
merely for the asking. 


We have selected organizations and men 
accustomed to contact with the highest type 
of citizens—the class to whom the Leland- 
built Lincoln car will naturally appeal. 


They are men cognizant of their responsi- 
bilities; men who are not unmindful that 
upon delivery of a car to the purchaser, 
their duty has just begun. 


These men have shown the faith that is in 
them by coolly and deliberately obligating 
themselves to merchandise millions of dollars 
worth of motor cars—cars of whose features, 
and details, and price they were wholly with- 
out information. 


And their faith is further evinced, in most 
of the cities, by the erection of modern and 
adequate structures, quite in keeping with 
the product and with the clientele. 


Their faith in the car, and in the organi- 
zation which produces it, is confirmed by the 
faith of more than one thousand of the best 
citizens who, likewise without definite knowl- 
edge of the car, its features, its details, or 
its price, insisted upon filing priority orders 
—without encouragement from the factory, 
and seldom with encouragement from the 
distributor. 


Their faith, too, is not without judgment. 
They know the organization behind the car. 
They know the character and the accom- 
plishments of the men behind that organ- 
ism; they know their works and _ their 
record; they know their ideals in motor 
car engineering and motor car construction ; 
they know their forward vision. 


Above all, they 
know the Leland de- 
termination and Le- 
land ability toachieve 
—and to surpass. 





Distributors | 
ATLANTA CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
Lifsey-Smith Co. The Fitzgerald Co. Lincoln Motor Co. A.C.Templeton,Inc. Sweeten Auto Co. 
BOSTON DALLAS KANSAS CITY NEW YORK 6 ae ‘Seoke 
Puritan Motors Fosdick-Hawley Weaver Motor Co. Milton J. Budlong “ 
Corp. Company Motors Co. 
LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 8ST. LOUIS 
CHICAGO DENVER Walter M. Murphy Robert P. McCurdy MeNiece-Hill Motor 
Allison-Rood Co. Rouse-Stephens Co. Motors Co. Company Company 
Henry M. Leland Wilfred C. Leland 
President LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN  Vice-Pr.& Gen.Mer. 
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Maine Seacoast Village, A. 


I. Esquivel 
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Nationalism, Through, to Internationalism. 
Takashi Hara 


Nature Guide, A, in New York 
Welbon... ooo o0siccccess ccccvcss Jean C. Cochran 
New York Legislature, Some Reasons Why the, At- 
tracts National Concern venport 
Non-Partisan League, The F.M. Davenport 
Open-Shop Issue, The T. M. Avé-Lallemant 
Outlook, This Week’s...........-+++ J. M. Gathany 
30, 82, 126, 172, 224, 282, 334, 390, 
— Enlarged Programme of the American Church 
Frederick Lynch 


Ah’s Marchin’ on to Doomsday.Louise A. Garnett 
Atonement Aline Kilmer 
Ballad Monger, The. ...........0+e+: H. M. Hoyt 
S. N. Lake 
Theodore Maynard 
R. H. Schauffler 

- Blanche B. Kuder 
..J.G. King, Jr. 


God Loved a Garden... 

Harvard 1920 Class Poem, The.. 

Hospitality 

How Long, Massa Jesus, How Long ? 

Louise A. Garnett 

Louise A. Garnett 
Harry Lee 

° . Jeannette Marks 


Ivory Thumbs 
Letter-Carrier, The 
Many Sorrows 
Nigger Heaben 
Old Camp Coffee-Pot, The 
Poel, TRO... ..c.cscsesccecesese Dorothy Leonard 
Remembrance, For Harry Lee 
Six Poems from the Chinese Witter Bynner 
Spring Pastoral Elinor Wylie 
To Florence Nightingale John Finley 
W’y de Black Folks Am So Good. 
Louise A. Garnett 
Poland, Our Debt to M. F. Eagan 
Political Culture... .........eeeeeees J. M. Gathany 
Politics as a Going Concern s Oe 
Population and Prejudice, Problems of. 
Shunkichi Akimoto 
Gregory Mason 
. Cochran 
Its Problems and Person- 


*Possum, The, and the Dinosaur 

Poverty and Riches 
Presidential Campaign : 

alities : 

Harding, Senator, on Labor 
Politics as a Going Concern . J. Haskell 
Two-Party Blanket, The F. M. Davenport 
Presidential Election, The, from the European 
P. Wilson 


Sherman Rogers 


Red. Peril, The, and the Red Hysteria. 
F. M. Davenport 
Republican Convention, The : 
1—The Nominations : An Editorial 
Il—The Platform : An Interpretation 
11i—Warren G. Harding: A Sketch 
1V—Calvin Coolidge : A Snapshot 
V—How It Strikes the Country: A Poll of the 
PONE bc vs Sh. cd c0 eines seccccdesdceedcossceeons 
VI Conservative America in Convention Assem- 
F. M. Davenport 
Republic an Revulsion Against the Rotten Borough. 
F. M. Davenport 
** Republican Ww eek-End,”” A........ G. P. Putnam 
tetailer, H. J. Hughes 
Rhodes Sc bekochion, P ermanent Saas and the. 
R. H. Bevan 
Roosevelt, A Tribute to............J. A. Andersen 
Shop Committee, The Sherman Rogers 
Soaked Unreat..... .cccccccdsccrccscess Charles Stelzle 
Soldiers’ Bonus, What of the? .......L. B. Blachly 
Gabiler Veto, TRO. ...cecscccecsessescss 8. N. Lake 
Sonora in Madero’s Time........ Marian R.T. Lines 
BpOMditin. 0s... ccccc scccccccccccccvccs H. J. Hughes 
Square Peg, The. D. H. Haines: 


V—The Schism 

Vi—The Rainsford Case. .............2s-eee sees 
Taxation, Painless 
Teacher, Exit the Old-Time Type of: 

Modern Type FE. V. 
Tell the Truth Papers. Sherman Rogers: 

Americanization 

Letter-Carriers, The 

Putting Heart into Work 

OND Rea Me ck cdicccecoccceneveduases 
Third Party, T F. M. Davenport 
Ulster Realist, An L. R. Morris 
Vienna’s Hungry Children . Moore 
Workman, The Modern.. ....Harry Varley 
Yale Republican Convention, ‘The. ..E. V. Hale, Jr. 


Enter the 
Laughlin 


THE BOOK TABLE: 


Arctic Coast, A Winter Circuit of Our (Stuck) 
Armenia and the Armenians (Ashiy) 
Bird, What is That ’ (Chapman) 
Bolshevism, The Psychology of (Spargo) 
Booth, General William. The Life of (Begbie) 
Cape Coddities (Chatham).. 
China and Japan, Letters from (Dewey).... 
Chinese Painters (Petrucci) 
Clough, Arthur Hugh (Osborne) 
Coast Road, The Old (Fdwards).................. 
Czechs (Bohemians) in America, The (Capek) 
Douglas, Stephen A. (Howland) 
Eastern Question, The, and Its Solution (Jastrow).. 
Farmer, The Real Diary of the Worst (Shute) 
Fiction : 

Affinities, and Other Stories (Rinehart) 

Apache Forest, In the Great (Schultz) 

Best Psychic Stories, The (French) 

Breathless Moment, The (Hine) 

Children in the Mist (Martin) 

Daisy Ashford: Her Book 

Eve of Pascua, The (Dehan) 

Explorer, The (Maugham) 

Foolish Lovers, The (Ervine) 

Foot-Path Way, The (Rideout)...... 
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668 
605 
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Fruit of the Desert (Barry 
Further Chronicles of Avonlea (Montgomery). . 
Girl on the Hilltop, The (Gambier) 
Growing Up (Vorse).. 
Half Portions (Ferber)... saesen 
Hand im the Dark, The (Rees) 
Harvest (Ward) 
Helping Hersey (von Hutten) 
Hills of Han (Merwin) 
Island of Sheep, The ——— and aS pee 
Ladyfingers (Gregory). . . 
Light Heart, The (Hewiett).. ’ 
Liluli (Rolland) 
Love and Mr. Lewisham (Wells). erry) 
Man for the Ages, A (Bacheller)...... ccccccccesece 
Many Junes (Marshall) 
Marching Sands (Lamb) 
Mary Marie (Porter)..........e.sseeees eee 
Mary Minds Her Business (Weston), 
Miss Lulu Bett —-: 
Mrs. Craddock (Mai 
Mrs. Warren’s Dau; 
Next-Besters (R: 
No. 26 Jayne Street (acti. aadsae SBseaths 
Portygee, The (Lincoln).. 
Rescue, The (Conrad)..... pebiadackeses agneneuce 
Sheepskins and Grey Russet (Thurston). 
Slayer of Souls, The (Chambers) 
Stranger, The (Bullard) 
Suffering Husbands (Irwin), 
Sunny Ducrow (Cooper) 
Tales of My Native Town (d’Annunzio) 
Tatterdemalion (Galsworthy) 
Third Window, The (Sedgwick) 
Tour, The (Couperus) 
Treasure of the Isle of the Mist, The (Tarn) 
Tutt and Mr. Tutt (Train) 
Vanishing Men, The (Child) 
Whitewash (Vachell) 
Woman Triumphant (Ibafiez) 
Finding a Way Out (Moton) 
Fisherman’s Lures and Game-Fish Food (Rhead)... 
we aed Atlantic in Sixteen Hours (Brown and 
Bott 
Freedom, The New Frontiers of (Powell) 333 
Frenchwoman’s (A) Impressions of America (Bryas) 542 
Friend to Friend, From (Ritchie) 125 
Frontier, On a Passing (Linderman) 431 
German General Staff, The, and Its Decisions, 1914- 
1916 (Falkenhayn) 54 
Gladstone, Mrs. (Drew) 
Glow-Worm, The, and Other Beetles (Fabre) 
Grenfell Mission, Work and Play in the (Greeley).. 
Grey, Lord, of the Reform Bill (Trevelyan) 
Guest, Our Unseen 
Hamilton, Alexander (Ford) 
Hankey, Donald, Letters of 
Heroes All! (Stringer) 507 
Hoover, Herbert : The Man and His Work (Kellogg) 615 
Human Personality and lts Survival of Bodily Death 
(Myers) 
Ser . L. Masson 
Ireland an Enemy of the Allies ? Givirlande Emme. 
mie ? 


’ Treland, Visions and Beliefs in the West of (Gregory) 


Italian People, A Short History of the (Trevelyan). 

Italy, New (Zimmern and Agresti) 

James, Henry, The Letters of (Lubbock) 

Japan—Real and Imaginary (Greenbie) 

Journalism in the United States, History of (Pay ne) 

Labor and the Common W elfare (Gompers). . 

Light, Artificial (Luckiesh) 

Marine Painting, British (Holme) 

Marionettes, A Book of (Joseph) 

Maxim, Sir Hiram, The Life of (Motteley) 

Memories and Records (Fisher) 

Mexico, War with (Smith) 

Mitford, Mary Russell, and Her NE ty” (Hill) 

Napoleons of Literature, Our T.L.M 

Negro, The, Faces America (Seligmann) 

** New France, When Canada Was ”’ (Locke)... 

New Mexico (James) 

Non-Partisan League, The (Gaston) .... 

Opium Monopoly, The (La Motte) 

Peel, Lady Georgiana, Recollections of (Peel) 

Pictorial Composition in Photography (Hammond).. 

Pilgrim Fathers, In the Days of the (Crawford) 

Pilgrims, Young People’s History of the (Griffis)... 

Plymouth Trails, Old (Packard) 

Poems by a Little Girl (Conkling) 

Pomeroy, Jesse Harding 

Portraits of the Eighties (Hutchinson) 

Presidents Are Made, How (Dunn).. 

Prisoner, A, of Trotsky’s (Kalpaschnikoff). . 

** Pussyfoot ”? Johnson (McKenzie) 

Quaker Singer’s Recollections, A (Bispham) 

Seine, Up the, to the Battlefields (Dodd) 

Shakespeare, A New Variorum Edition of : The Life 
and Death of King John (Furness) 

‘** Shakespeare’ Identified in Edward de Vere, the 
Seventeenth Earl of Oxford (Looney) 

Socialism and American Ideals (Myers) 

Socialism vs. Civilization (Brasol) 

Social Justice, The Unsolved Riddle of (Leacock).. 

Soldiers All (Chase) . 

South America, Men, Manners, and Morals in 


Stevenson’s Germany (Fletcher) 

Streamcraft (Holden) 

Upton, From, to the Meuse (Rainsford) 

Van Dyke, Works of 

Vivre (Oltramarre) 

War, Before the (Haldane) 

War, the Great, A History of (Benedict) 

War, The Human Costs of the (Folks) 
Whistler, J. M., The Life of 

Wilderness : A Journal of Quiet Adventure (Kent) . 
Windmills (caunen) 

Woodcuts and Lithographs, Modern (Salaman) 
World of Windows, A (Towne) 

World War, In the (Czernin) 

“Y ” Girl in FrancegA (Shortall) 








